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HERE is a difference in 

grindstones, and the man with 
an axe to grind needs to know it. 
If a stone is too hard and gritty, 
it will quickly ruin tools; if it is 
too soft, it will quickly wear out. 
In its “Berea Grit Stone” the 
Cleveland Stone Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, hom reached the standard of quality 
ingrindstones and are advertising to educate the farmer 
to an appreciation of its superiority. We have pre- 
pared and placed this advertising in a list of agncul- 
tural publications and have supplemented this publicity 
with effective work on the trade. Among other things 
we have shown this advertiser how to get the active 
co-operation of the smaller stores throughout the 
country by establishing a closer relation with them. 
Altogether, we feel sure that this client will give a 
good account of the benefit derived from our service. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 


Boston New York Chicago 





( This is Advertisement Number Sixty-One of a Series) 
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“Anything that 
Interests the Farmer 
Interests the 


Merchant”’ 


“But what are you doing 
to interest the farm trade?” 
That is the question Middle 
West merchants are ask- 
ing manufacturer’s salesmen 
these days. 


And it’s a question that is 
going to be asked a good 
many times in the coming 
season. There is a lot being 
said, and well said, about the 
value of “small town busi- 
ness’—meaning- towns of 
15,000 and under. 


But ask the merchants in 
those towns where their 
best business comes from 
before you complete your 
advertising plans—they know 
the value of farm trade. 


Standard Farm _ Papers 
reach the best farming sec- 
tions of this country. Often 
they are subscribed for by 
one out of every three pos- 
sible readers—and this in 
many states means one out 
of every five or six families. 


Still to truly gauge the 
power of Standard Farm 
Papers you must remember 
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that they have been the 
biggest single influence in 
bringing about “the farmer’s 
era.” 


It is these Journals which 
first preached scientific farm- 
ing, spread the knowledge of 
new methods, taught the 
economy of labor-saving 
machinery. They are read 
and “looked up to” as no 
news or literary paper, how- 
ever good, can ever hope 
to be. 


If you want facts, figures 
and data on which to build a 
solid sales campaign, we will 
gladly supply it without 
obligation. 





TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Progressive Farmer 
are Missouri Farmer 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Farm ‘The Indiana Farmer 
=e a St. — , 
ahoma Farm Journa 
Papers The Ohio Farmer 
of The Michigan Farmer 
Kn —, a Chicago 
0 ennsylvania Farmer 
_ The Breeder’s Gazette 
Value Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
.,119 W. Madison St., 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 
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What Farm Wives Will Buy— 
Uncle Sam’s Investigation 
of 55,000 Homes 


The Gist of Answers to Letters Sent Out by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to Housekeepers 


ANUFACTURERS who 

would “look before they 
leap” into the great market in 
rural communities can serve their 
own interests admirably by sur- 
veying this field through the eyes 
of Uncle Sam’s trained investiga- 
tors. Through the courtesies of 
the officials at Washington, Print- 
ERS’ INk has been given access 
to a remarkable mass of informa- 
tion recently gathered. All this 
information will be issued event- 
ually to the public by the Govern- 
ment in the form of .four bound 
volumes. The advance report, 
therefore, which Printers’ Ink 
gives in this article is not only 
vital but also timely to an unusual 
degree. 

The data at Washington, for 
the purposes of this article, are 
divided into two classes, viz., facts 
disclosed by answers to 55,000 let- 
ters of inquiry sent out by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, showing 
what farm wives are using and 
would like to use, and, second, 
facts developed by the visit of 
a trained investigator to several 
thousand farms. 

The 55,000 letters mailed to 
farm homes in all the States of 
the Union asked what is most 
needed, or most desired, to make 
the home more attractive. 

Of the numerous replies received 
in this country-wide inquiry, about 
24,000. contain definite, tangible 
suggestions and these, subdivided 
as to subject, will be made the 
basis of four special reports to 
be issued by the Secretary of 


Table of Contents on page 114 


Agriculture during the next few 
months—volumes in which will 
probably be found a wealth of 
suggestion for advertisers who are 
disposed to study the farm home 
as a possible market. 


GREAT BREADTH OF INTEREST MANI- 
FESTED 


Better household equipment is 
the loudest cry of the farm 
women questioned by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture—running 
water in the farmhouse being 
more frequently specified than any 
other desired boon—but it has 
been a revelation to those who 
have been privileged to go over 
some of these letters in advance 
of their publication to note the 
diversity of demand, which simply 
means, of course, that the hori- 
zon of the average farm environ- 
ment is broadening and that the 
outlook of the average rural 
household has widened tremen- 
dously. After scanning these let- 
ters and noting the wants and 
ambitions of the twentieth cen- 
tury farm housewives, it would 
appear that there is no longer any 
reason or excuse for a belief on 
the part of an advertiser that his 
product will not appeal to the 
rural audience. The “last stand” 
of this non-appeal logic was made 
with respect to gas appliances. 
Until recently manufacturers of 
hot-water heaters, coffee percola- 
tors and other articles that require 
natural or manufactured gas for 
their operation were wont to de- 
clare that it was hopeless for them 
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to go into the rural markets ex- 
cept in regions piped for natural 
gas. But it looks as if even this 
situation might be rapidly changed 
now that many rural housewives 
have taken to cooking by means 
of acetylene gas. 

An impression that is deepened 
the more one delves into the let- 
ters recently received at the office 
of the Secretary of Agriculture 
is that of the breadth of interest 
manifested by the average femi- 
nine purchasing agent of a rural 
household. She has the instinct- 
ive interest of her sex in dress 
and babies and cookery, but she 
likewise has a technical knowl- 
edge and intelligent curiosity re- 
garding many matters that are 
Greek to the mistress of an urban 
home. She knows all about paints 
and varnishes and decorative spe- 
cialties, because in the modest 
rural home most of the “touching 
up” around the house must be 
left to the women. So it is, too, 
with furniture polish, shoe dress- 
ing, patent mops, porch curtains 
and the thousand and one things 
with which the manager of a 
dwelling must needs become ac- 
quainted in order to be self-de- 
pendent. Going farther we find 
the country housewife concerning 
herself as to the relative merits 
of different types of pumps, re- 
frigerators, furnaces and other 
adjuncts which in the average city 
home are left to the selection of 
landlord, husband or servant. The 
country woman must needs give 
careful thought to washing-ma- 
chines, oil-stoves, garbage-burners, 
etc, which are entirely beyond 
her city cousin’s range of needs. 


APPLIANCES TO LESSEN LABOR DE- 
SIRED 


Sticking out all over the heart- 
to-heart letters that have come 
to Washington is the explicit or 
implied desire on the part of farm 
women for mechanical or: other 
aids that will lighten the burden 
of housework. Generally speak- 
ing, the tendency of the past dec- 
ade has been toward relieving the 
farm housewives of a portion of 
the cookery formerly required. 
The growing popularity of the 
small farm, the increase of tenant- 


ry, and the introduction of the 
independent boarding plan on the 
large farms have all co-operated 
to rescue rural housewives from 
some of the culinary labor which 
weighted them down in the old 
days when all the “help” boarded 
at the farmhouse. For all that, 
the farmer women, many of them, 
feel that they yet have too much 
to do in the house, particularly 
where the family lives in one of 
those “white elephants” of a great, 
rambling farmhouse of perhaps 
ten to sixteen rooms, instead of 
in one of the bungalow ranch- 
houses that help to dodge the 
servant problem in the West. The 
manner in which the _ carpet- 
sweeper and latterly the suction 
cleaner have been welcomed in 
the rural districts attest to the 
importance of the need. Another 
type of convenience that ought to 
appeal forcefully to the country 
women when properly introduced 
is the “step-saver’ wagon—a 
common-sense version of the 
wheeled tea-cart—which enables 
the housewife to transfer from 
dining-room to kitchen or vice 
versa, in one load, all the dishes, 
etc., required for a meal. 

Few of the women who now 
complain of rural life do so on the 
score of loneliness. As every per- 
son realizes, good roads, automo- 
biles, rural free delivery and rural 
telephones have done much to 
banish the old pall of isolation; 
but, as a matter of fact, there 
have been minor factors—well 
distributed, thanks to advertising 
—which have been almost as in- 
fluential. Modern locks and hard- 
ware and the automatic pistol 
have inspired the lone woman on 
the farm with a new confidence; 
electric torches, supplanting the 
old-time lanterns, have simplified 
nocturnal investigations, and the 
player-piano and talking-machine 
or phonograph have opened new 
realms of home entertainment for 
occasions when bad weather or 
personal inclination do not tempt 
her to go “visiting.” 


VAST MARKET FOR YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SUPPLIES 


If advertisers handling  chil- 
dren’s goods could read over the 
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letters that have come to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, probably 
none of them would ever speak 
disparagingly of the rural market 
as compared with the cities, where 
well-to-do parents are, by some, 
presumed to be more indulgent 
to their offspring. Many of the 
women who write from farm 
homes strike a note of distinct 
unselfishness in their appeal on 
behalf of the babies and the 
young people on the farms. They 
are anxious that their children 
shall have advantages which, per- 
haps, were denied to them. Thus 
we find a demand for inexpensive 
home-pasteurizing outfits, etc., for 
habies, and facilities for home edu- 
cation and culture for the older 
children. Judging from these let- 
ters, dictionaries and encyclope- 
dias and cookbooks ought to sell 
more readily in the rural market 
than ever before. 

Surprise on the part of the de- 
partment officials who handled the 
above-mentioned letters has been 
occasioned by the number of 
women who say that their chief 
desire is to find profitable means 
of employment in the farm home 
that will serve as a source of 
independent income. This atti- 
tude on the part of any large pro- 
portion of the correspondents was 
not anticipated, because the manu- 
facturers of poultry equipment 
lave in recent years so perfected 
their goods that it is now possible 
for the poultry-raiser to increase 
his production and profits without 
much increase of labor, and con- 
sequently conditions are favorable 
for carrying on what has long 
heen regarded as the logical “side 
line” for women on the farm. 
Whether the women who have 
written to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture are anxious to add other 
activities to the poultry industry 
or whether they are prevented by 
circumstances from dabbling in 
the chicken business is not made 
clear in their letters, but it would 
seem that a large number of farm 
women are in a receptive mood 
toward the proposition of any ad- 
vertiser who can suggest profit- 
able means of home employment. 

Sanitation and hygiene are sub- 
jects which, as the 24,000 picked 
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letters clearly show, are receiving 
much more attention than former- 
ly in the farm home. On farms 
where the summer boarder is a 
source of income or where milk 
is produced for urban consump- 
tion it has, of course, been well- 
nigh imperative to conform to 
city standards, but quite aside 
from such cases of compulsion, 
more attention is being paid in 
the average farm home to con- 
siderations of cleanliness and 
healthfulness. Heavier expendi- 
tures are being made for screens, 
fly-traps, water-filters and _ kin- 
dred specialties. Manufacturers 
of septic tank and other sewage 
systems for the farm home can 
give evidence of what a change 
of sentiment there has been in 
recent years with respect to san- 
itary conditions in the rural dis- 
tricts. Fire protection for the 
farm home is another considera- 
tion that looms larger than before. 
The farmer continues to buy 
lightning-rods, but he is careful 
nowadays to see that they are 
properly installed, and in greater 
measure he is placing reliance up- 
on modern water-supply systems 
and the patent fire-extinguishers 
which have been so widely ex- 
ploited. A noticeable effect, too, 
of this greater regard for the fire 
menace is the growing popularity 
of asbestos or composition shin- 
gles and the various forms of 
prepared roofing which have come 
on the market in recent years. 
Field agents of the United States 
Department of Agricultuze say 
that it is no uncommon thing 
nowadays to travel through a 
newly settled farm section and not 
find so much as one house that 
is not fitted with metal or com- 
position roofs, which, for all that 
the first cost is greater than shin- 
gles, are claimed to wear better 
and to offer no fuel for the sparks 
from the farmhouse chimney. 


THIS INFORMATION GLEANED FIRST 
HAND 


The second class of data in 
the Government’s hands was gath- 
ered by Clarence J. Blanchard. 
In his capacity. of statistician of 
the United States Reclamation 
Service he has spent the past six 
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months traveling over the 950,000 
acres of agricultural land watered 
by the great governmental irriga- 
tion projects, and he has person- 
ally visited, during this time, many 
of the 27,000 farms in the irrigated 
district. 

Widely scattered in many differ- 
ent States in the West these irri- 
gated areas may be said to con- 
stitute a picked field for observa- 
tion. If one wished to take a 
special census of a body of Ameri- 
can farmers of the highest type 
it would be difficult to pick locali- 
ties where it could be done more 
advantageously. Almost all of 
the farmers on the irrigated areas 
are native-born Americans, and a 
very large proportion of them are 
men who have recently sold out 
farms in the Mississippi Valley at 
prices around $200 per acre and 
have invested in the newly opened 
districts at $100 per acre, thereby 
acquiring a surplus as well as a 
dependability in crops. Conse- 
quently, these farmers and their 
wives are farm-trained and have, 
in most instances, sufficient capital 
to make any purchases that their 
farming experience has shown to 
be desirable. 

One story showing the spirit of 
these farm-dwellers Mr. Blanch- 
ard told Printers’ INK as follows: 

“Early in 1914 a Middle-West- 
ern farmer's daughter who had, 
while taking a course in domestic 
science at Pratt Institute, inciden- 
tally married, induced her coun- 
try-born but city-broken husband 
to go ‘back to the soil.’ With the 
enthusiasm of youth they resisted 
the lure of ‘ten acres and inde- 
pendence’ and leased a 600-acre 
Indiana farm, but they plunged 
into more or less primitive condi- 
tions because the big farmhouse 
on the property was unfit for habi- 
tation and the newcomers had to 
content themselves with a three- 
room cottage that was a poor ex- 
ample of a tenant’s house.: 


NEW ERA ON THE FARM 


“Late in October, after it be- 
came certain that this particular 
establishment was to share in the 
prosperity which has been brought 
to so many American farms as a 
result of the European war and 
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other current conditions, the rural 
housewife wrote to a friend: ‘1 
am sorry to have to tell you that 
it will be impossible for us to visit 
Washington this winter. But we 
are getting our phonograph and 
our automobile this first year, and 
then we have ambitious plans for 
the old farmhouse in the spring— 
partitions to be knocked out and 
porches added; electric light in- 
stalled; two modern bathrooms 
and a hot-water heating plant.’ 

“This actual instance is repre- 
sentative and typical of the new 
spirit in the farming community— 
particularly the prevailing stand- 
ards of the new era among farm 
women. Not many years ago the 
fruits of sudden prosperity such 
as has come to this Indiana farm 
would have been expended, not 
upon conveniences for the’ farm 
home, much less upon luxuries, 
but upon utilitarian items. It 
would be a new barn and not the 
remodeling of a farmhouse that 
would take the bulk of the spare 
cash, and if a water system was 
to be installed it would have been 
a system for watering the stock 
and not for contributing to the 
comfort of the farmer’s family. 
And, mind you, the woman who 
shaped destiny in this particular, 
but very average, Case is not a 
pampered being prone to demand 
every vehicle of urban ease in her 
new environment, but a sensible, 
experienced country woman. She 
literally works side by side with 
her husband, superintending a 
poultry plant that is worth any- 
one’s entire time, and she expects 
the improved equipment in the 
farm home not as a fad or an in- 
dulgence, but as a matter of 
course, because such a_ status 
spells economy and efficiency.” 
ATTENTION NOW BEING GIVEN THE 

FARM’S APPEARANCE 

Speaking of general character- 
istics, Mr. Blanchard remarked 
the other day: 

“One thing that impressed me 
most forcefully is the condition 
of the grounds surrounding most 
of these farmhouses. Any man 
whose boyhood was spent on a 
farm can, I venture, recall numer- 
ous farms in the vicinity where 
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A Question You Should Always 
Ask—“Is the Paper in Which 
You Advertise Read Closely?” 








HE IRON AGE is read even more 


closely these days than ever before. 


Because 


It follows the varying markets and shows the 
trend of buying. 

It indicates where business is to be had and points 
a direct route to that business. 

It tells you exactly who is buying and what they 
want. 

It tells what you want to know when there is a 
dollar to be made. 

It carries the current news in these days of shift- 
ing trade. 

This NEWS has many sides and THE IRON AGE 
approaches and acquires it from every angle. 

Its news is sorted and sifted by the best editors 
in the country. 

Men in the metal trades are interested in the 
LIVE NEWS of the trade more than ever before. 

The alert and up-to-date business man must read 
the paper to be well informed. 

The fluctuations in the iron and steel market are 
of vital interest to the trade--THE IRON AGE gives 
figures every Thursday that are quoted in well-known 
newspapers throughout the country. 

If you represent a firm that sells any class of equip- 
ment from the raw material to the finished product, to 
firms in the Iron, Steel, Foundry, Machinery and Metal 
working fields, then you certainly want to know more 
about THE IRON AGE, if you do not happen to be 
a reader. 

Let us tell you just who reads it and the paper will 
show you WHY. 

In its line, it leads in these big United States— 
and, by the way, they know something about it abroad. 





| The Iron Age “75725 ‘** 239 W. 39th St., N.Y. 
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Reproduction of the November issue of Successful Farming 
containing full page advertisement of the Witte Iron Works 
Company. 


How Witte Taps the Farm 
Wealth Belt 


Ed. H. Witte, president of the Witte Iron Works o! 
Kansas City, Mo., is one of the pioneer gasoline engin 
manufacturers of the United States. 

He began to make gasoline engines 27 years ago. Dur- 
ing the years he has been in business, he has seen the rise 
and fall of scores of competitors. 

3y making engines that “stand up” under the work 
required of them and. by intelligent advertising and per- 
sistent sales effort, he has won out. His factory is one of 
the largest and most complete, and, we believe, is the only 
large one in America that has come down through prac- 
tically the whole history of the gasoline engine industry 
under the management of the man who started it and made 
his first engine with his own hands. 
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He has been a successful advertiser in farm papers for 
many years. 

He uses large space in Successful Farming because it 
covers his best territory—where farmers have the most 
money—as is shown by the map below. 

While he sells engines in every state of the Union and in 
many foreign countries, yet the “heart zone” takes the 
bulk of his product. 

Many advertisers in other lines could follow Mr. Witte 
with good success because the wealthy farmers of the 
“heart zone” are in the market for a great many other things 
besides gasoline engines. 

For the benefit of those advertisers who want facts accu- 
rately and graphically presented for not only the “heart 
zone” but for the whole United States, we have compiled a 
series of Definite Data maps which comprise a thorough 
analysis of the buying power of the American farmer and 
the best methods of distribution to reach him. 

No matter what your problem is, if it concerns farm paper 
advertising, these maps will probably answer it. Please let 
us know what it is and we will try and serve you. 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 








AP rumoe SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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A Definite Data Map showing the location of the most valuable farm 
and. One dot equals $1,000,000 worth of land. 
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the farmhouse was devoid of any 
setting to make it attractive. I 
know of some such farms to-day 
where after twenty-five years of 
occupancy by one tamily the farm 
yard does not boast of a single 
tree or shrub or flower-bed. In 
contrast to this is the condition 
which has been brought about in 
the districts I have just visited 
and for which the farm women 
deserve full credit. These women 
have become regular patrons of 
the dealers in flower-seeds, and 
you will find in use lawn mowers, 
lawn rollers, garden hose, and all 
the aids employed to produce a 
perfect stand of grass. 

“Perhaps the most striking evi- 
dence of the progressive spirit in 
the rural communities I visited 
is to be found in the increased 
use of electricity in the farm 
homes. I suppose that if one 
were to suggest that these new 
Western farms offer an excep- 
tional market for electrical appli- 
ances he would be laughed at for 
his pains, but as a matter of fact 
electric power is so cheap in many 
of these communities that the 
farmhouses are not only lighted, 
but heated, by electricity. I vis- 
ited dozens upon dozens of farm- 
dwellings where also electrical 
ranges have been installed and all 
the cooking is done by electricity. 
In the average farmhouse in the 
irrigated areas it is either an elec- 
tric range or else an oil or gaso- 
line stove. The wood stove and 
the coal range are little used. The 
simplification of the problem of 
the cook stove means a whole lot, 
too, to rural housewives because 
in many localities domestic help 
is simply out of the question. 

“Many of the things that the 
farm population looked upon as 
luxuries in days gone by are now 
taken as a matter of course. Re- 
peatedly this last summer when 

have been riding through the 
newly opened farming districts 
have I come upon the material 
for a new house and with it a 
first-class porcelain bathtub and 
up-to-date plumbing appointments. 
It is the same with respect to all 
the activities of the rural house- 
hold. Time and again I called at 
a farmhouse which had been built 


only a year or two and found the 
housewife churning by electric 
power, operating a power clothes- 
washer or completing the laundry 
work with an electric iron—in 
short, using mechanical devices 
any one of which the oldtime farm 
housewife would have considered 
herself lucky to receive as a 
Christmas present. I have a 
sneaking suspicion that suffrage 
has a good deal to do with the 
new status of the rural housewife. 
At least it was in those Western 
States where suffrage is in force 
that I noticed the most marked 
evidences of a determination to 
have the best that the market af- 
fords in the line of equipment. 


WHAT CENTRALIZED SCHOOLS ARE 
DOING 


“There is much significance, it 
seems to me, in the manner in 
which the people on the farms 
and the inhabitants of the towns 
and small cities are being drawn 
together. This is due in part, of 
course, to the extent to which the 
farmers are using the motor-car 
and to the ‘movies,’ which draw 
the farming population to town at 
frequent intervals; but, to my 
mind, there are other and more 
potent influences. One of these is 
the centralized school. Under the 
system now in vogue the country 
children are brought to town each 
day and go to school with the 
town children. One effect of this, 
already visible, is that the boys 
and girls now growing up have 
less desire to leave the farm. For 
the young people who spend a 
portion of each day in town the 
town has little of the mystery and 
fascination that it exerts upon 
country boys and girls who have 
seldom if ever been away from 
the farm. Moreover, this cen- 
tralized school system has the re- 
sult that the rising generation of 
rural young people are growing 
up with the same standards of 
living, the same fashions in cloth- 
ing, etc., as obtain in the case of 
their cousins in town. 

“A second factor the influence 
of which I observed wherever I 
went this year is the community 
club or local organization of farm 
womén. Such a glorified succes- 
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BETTER LAAN 
FOUR BRANCHES 


ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


is “ Eberhard Service,” which offers 
; ie to a few Manufacturers a complete 
organization and service, superior 
to that which they could afford to 
maintain on their individual lines— 
and—at a reasonable cost. ¢@ Here 
is what one of our clients—an inter- 
national institution—says about us: 


66 The Geo. F. Eberhard Company has 
givenus the most satisfactory possible 
service in connection with the adver- 
tising and sale of our goods on the 
Pacific Coast. There is no qualifica- 
tion that we make, of this statement, 
and it does not seem to need much 
amplification. They sell more goods 
per thousand population out in that 
sparsely settled country, with great 
distances to travel, than we sell on 

the average in the rest of the United 

2 States, and this speaks volumes for 
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them. They do everything in our 
name, and do it just as we want it 
done and more besides. ::::::: 99 


THE 


GEO’ F» ERBERHARD COMPANY 


: 360 Fremont Street, San Francisco 
: Seattle » Portland ” Salt Lake * Los Angeles 


If interested in large sales on the Pacific Coast, write us. 
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sor of the oldtime sewing circle 
is, naturally, conducted most ad- 
vantageousiy where the farms are 
small and consequently close to- 
gether or where, as on most of the 
irrigation projects, no farmhouse 
is distant more than five miles 
from a town. In some of the ag- 
ricultural districts the women 
have erected ‘community center’ 
buildings that cost from $2,000 to 
$3,000, and many of these build- 
ings are fitted with up-to-date 
cooking equipment so that experi- 
ments and demonstrations may be 
conducted before the assembled 
feminine population. Many of 
these organizations of farm wom- 
en now have regular lecture 
courses in these community halls, 
and I venture to predict that 
manufacturers, when they come to 
realize the possibilities, will util- 
ize these social and educational 
centers as a means of introducing 
new inventions, etc. and gaining 
a hearing from the entire commu- 
nity.” 
FARM WOMEN BOW TO DAME 
FASHION 


Whereas Mr. Blanchard and 
other Federal investigators have 
been impressed with the added 
comiorts and conveniences that 
have been brought to the farm 
home as a result of the prosperity 
that culminated with this year’s 
rich harvest, several women who 
have been engaged in field work 
upon roving commissions from 
Uncle Sam have taken cognizance, 
so they tell Printers’ INK, of the 
fact that women on the farms are 
better dressed than formerly. This 
is doubtless due in some measure 
to that selfsame prosperity which 
has come to the farmers as a class, 
but it is also attributable to a 
change in domestic policy. Coun- 
try women are departing, though 
less radically than city women, 
from the standards of their grand- 
mothers. In the country, thus far, 
the upheaval has affected fémi- 
nine dress to a much greater ex- 
tent than it has household admin- 
istration. 

In the city, as Walt Mason tells 
in his ode to the can-opener, and 
as every packer of canned goods 
can testify, the trend—aided, of 
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course, by the popularity of apart- 
ment-house life—is toward less 
and less cooking in the home. 
The country woman hasn’t adopt- 
ed that cult. She even does her 
own canning and preserving, with 
the assistance of the improved 
equipment now on the market, 
and like as not she also operates 
a churn, a small cider press, etc. 
But she is getting away from the 
idea of doing all the sewing for 
herself and children. As a result 
of the attainments of the profes- 
sional garment-makers and_ the 
reasonable prices at which they 
are enabled to place ready-to-wear 
costumes on the market, mother 
and daughters in the average 
farm home now obtain their tai- 
lored suits from the advertisers 
who take big space in the farm 
and household journals. And, per- 
force, they are better dressed than 
ever before. 

But this does not signify, of 
course, that sewing by hand and 
machine is in any sense a lost art 
in the farm home, as it is in many 
a city habitation where the house- 
hold income is no greater. The 
farm housewife is an energetic 
needlewoman as of yore, but she 
discharges her responsibilities in 
this line much more readily be- 
cause of the improved equipment 
that is now at her disposal owing 
to the progress of invention and 
the gain in rural prosperity. Sew- 
ing machines operated by electric 
motors, dress forms of the pneu- 
matic or other type, automatic 
skirt markers and a number of 
other widely advertised specialties 
have smoothed the pathway of 
the home dressmakers. The great- 
er variety and accuracy of mod- 
ern paper patterns has also helped 
and household adjuncts such as 
clothes hangers and the patented 
portable (knockdown) closets en- 
able the farm women to keep 
their clothing in much better con- 
dition than was possible in the old 
days. 


Frank Seaman, Inc., of New York, 
has opened a Detroit branch in the 
Kresge Building, in charge of H. A. 
Biggs, to are the Studebaker and 
other accounts. Mr. Biggs has been a 
member of the Seaman organization for 
many years. 
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Important Price-Mainte- 
nance Suit Is Begun 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Asks Injunction Against R. H. 
Macy & Co.—To Test the Va- 
lidity of License Agreements 
Under Victor Patents—Consign- 
ment Contracts May Be Involved 


W HAT promises to be a most 

important suit involving the 
question of  price-maintenance 
was filed in the United States 
District Court at New York, No- 
vember 19. The full title of the 
case is “Victor Talking Machine 
Company vs. Jesse I. Straus, 
Percy S. Straus, and Herbert N. 
Straus, individually and jointly 
and as co-partners trading as R. 
H. Macy & Co.” The action fol- 
lows the advertising by R. H. 
Macy & Co. of Victor machines 
and records at cut prices, in alleged 
violation of the provisions of the 
agreements by which the goods 
are licensed under the Victor 
company’s patents. The Victor 
company asks for an injunction 
restraining Macy from selling its 
goods, or offering them for sale, 
at less than the prices named in 
the license agreements, and for an 
accounting and damages. 

The following letter has been 
sent to Victor distributors and 
dealers : 


Victor TALKING MACHINE CoMPANY 
Campen, N. J., U. S. A., Nov. 21, 1914. 


Replying to the recent inquiry from 
you and others of our specially licensed 
distributors and dealers, concerning the 
acts of R. Macy & Co., of New 
York City, in violating the conditions of 
the license under which our Victor 
machines and Victor sound records are 
marketed, we beg to inform you that 
we have begun legal proceedings against 
R. facy & Co. to enforce the 
license restrictions under which they 
obtained our patented gcods, and we 
are confident of prevailing. 

This action is, in full accord with 
our established policy of protecting you 
and all others of our regularly licensed 
distributors and dealers in the legiti- 
mate marketing of our patented goods 
as stated in our special license contract 
with you. 

We take this opportunity of, reiter- 
ating our fixeT policy of enforcing our 
patents, and of promptly seeking legal 
redress against all persons who infringe 
them or who violate the special license 





thereunder issued by us with each of 
our machines and records. 
Very respectfully, 
Victor TaLkinc Macuine Company. 
Lovis F. GEISSLER, 
General Manager. 


Following as it does the victory 
of R. H. Macy & Co. in the United 
States Supreme Court against the 
American Publishers’ Association, 
and the defeat in the same court 
of the Bauer Chemical Company 
in its endeavor to maintain the 
resale price of Sanatogen, this 
case will be followed with more 
than ordinary interest. As_ is 
generally known, the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, after the 
decision in the Sanatogen case, 
adopted a new form of license 
agreement whereby it granted the 
possession and the use of its ma- 
chines and records under certain 
specified conditions, one of which 
was the payment of certain fixed 
royalties. The title to the goods, 
technically speaking, does not pass 
from the Victor company. The 
case against R. H. Macy & Co. 
will test the validity of such 
license agreements in the courts, 
and will have a wide significance 
for manufacturers who are con- 
templating the adoption of a con- 
signment system. 


Slogans in Fuel Campaign 


Pickands, Brown & Co., of Chicago, 
general sales agents for Solvay Coke, 
are suggesting slogans for retail ad- 
vertising in their trade paper announce- 
ments. Some of the slogans which 
dealers are urged to use in pushing 
Solvay are: “The fuel without a fault,” 
“Tdeal for domestic use,” ‘‘No ashes to 
sift,” “Your ultimate fuel,’ ‘Lasts all 
night,” etc. ‘There are enough good 
points to be found in Solvay Coke,” 
says the concern, “to make a hundred 
slogans—each point a convincing argu- 
ment for its use.” 


Foster Coates Dead 


Foster Coates, editor and pub‘isher 
of the Atlanta Georgian, one of the 
Hearst dailies, died suddenly Novem- 
ber 17 in a hotel lobby in Atlanta. Mr. 
Coates joined the Hearst forces in 1900, 
as managing editor of the New York 
Evening Journal. Previous to that time 
he had served successively on the Com- 
mercial Advertiser—now the Globe, 


the Mail and Express—now the, Even- 
ing Mail, the Press and the Evening 
World. 


old. 


Mr. Coates was fifty-nine years 
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Who Is The 
Country Gentleman? 


In England the “country gentle- 
man” is a man who owns estates 
cultivated by tenantsin his employ. 

In America the “country gentle- 
man” is the business farmer. 

The farming population of the 
United States today is unlike that 
of any other nation in the world. 
Education,government aid and the 
advance of science have given usa 
relatively new type—the American 
country gentleman—scientifically 
trained, alert,systematic,a business 
man who deals with the soil as the 
manufacturer deals with steel billets. 

Inevitably there arose among 
men like this, as they multiplied, 
a need for a certain kind of farm 
paper—a publication that viewed 
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agriculture as a business to be pros- 
ecuted by business methods, that 
looked beyond the rail fences of local 
and sectional affairs and viewed the 
whole sweep of national progress 
from the point of view of the intelli- 
gent farmer. | 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN was 
reconstructed to meet this obvious 
and growing need. 

A 1000 per cent. increase in its 
circulation in three years has proved 
that our analysis was correct. 


We also have abundant testi- 
mony to the worth of the publication 
as a means whereby manufactur- 
ers—whether of farm utilities or 
of articles in general use—can ad- 
vertise most effectively to this vig- 
orous and rapidly increasing type 
of country gentleman. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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j Booklet Building on 


the Right Basis 


No building is stronger than its 
foundation—no book or catalogue is 
stronger than its foundation—the paper 
it is printed on. 


Radium Folding Enamel 


has been especially designed to fulfill 
a long felt want—a paper of superior 
finish, folding qualities and strength. A 
difficult combination and worthy of 
much effort to produce. 

Radium Folding Enamel does not 
crack or break when saddle stitched 
and will average 25 points test on 
Mullen Tester—basis 25 x 38— 8o Ib. 

This stock is pure white with a 
superfine finish—productive of bring- 
ing out the last detail in the finest 
screen half tones—and the price is 
reasonable. 

Durability, finish and economy—the 
foundation for a book of selling 
efficiency. 

We want to send you facts, samples 
and dummies of Radium Folding 
Enamel. Write today. 


Bermingham & Seaman Co. 


Tribune Building, Chicago 


New York Milwaukee St. Louis Cincinnati Detroit 
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Raising the Scoring Ability of 
Your Salesmen 


Right Handling Sometimes Makes Stars Out of Near-Failures 


By H. B. Harper 


Sales Manager, The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, O. 


HERE used to be a popular 
saying, regardless of whether 
or not it was ever believed, that 
salesmen were born and not made. 
The born salesman fallacy ex- 
ploded long ago, at least as far 
as the automobile business was 
concerned. The born salesman 
did as much to discredit the auto- 
mobile industry as any other one 
factor, for the born salesman evi- 
denced himself by his ability as a 
good fellow, his capacity for 
hoodwinking the buyer and his 
ability to convince the manufac- 
turer for whom he was working 
that he was really earning the big 
salary that was being paid him. 
The man with average sales 
ability, plus a thorough knowledge 
of the car he is selling, a pretty 
fair knowledge of the car the 
other fellow is selling, and the 
stamina that will keep him work- 
ing, and working hard all the 
hours he is supposed to work, of- 
fers greater possibilities for sales 
effectiveness than does the born- 
to-order, ready-made,  glib-talk- 
ing, self-styled salesman. 

Very naturally, this latter type 
of salesman comes in all the 
grades between mediocrity and 
brilliancy, and the successful sales 
manager owes a considerable por- 
tion of his success to his ability 
to discriminate in the selection of 
salesmen, keeping the percentage 
of mediocre men chosen very 
small. 

It has always seemed to us that, 
having hired a man as a sales- 
man, we are largely responsible 
for his success, The salesman 
has to a very large extent placed 
himself in his employer’s hands, 
and the employer can make or 
break him. If a man hasn’t with- 
in him any of the possibilities of 
successful salesmanship, the em- 
ployer had no right to hire him, 
for in doing so he gave the man 





to discharge him and. put in an- 


a wrong steer; having hired him, 
the manufacturer has no right to 
turn him loose until not only has 
he given him a chance to prove 
his ability but helped develop the 
ability. 

No matter how good a man is 
when hired, it ought not to be 
possible for him to work in a 
progressive organization without 
becoming a better salesman, so 
that the efforts expended in im- 
proving salesmen cannot be lim- 
ited to mediocre men. If a sales 
department is continually on the 
alert to make better salesmen out 
of the men on its payroll, it stands 
a better chance of making good 
men out of mediocre men than if 
it only works its improvement 
scheme on the occasional medi- 
ocre man. 

But we cannot always pick one- 
hundred-per-cent men. In fact, 
one-hundred-per-cent salesmen are 
a rarity—“There ain’t no such 
animal.” The sales manager who 
can limit his selections to men 
who are forty per cent efficient. 
or better, has a pretty good or- 
ganization to work on. 


DOUBLING FORTY-PER-CENT EFFI- 
CIENCY 


We have had a number of forty- 
per-cent men who have doubled 
their efficiency, for, realizing that 
taking men as they run, we had 
to figure on getting some that 
would at least start low grade, 
that they were bound to be with 
us for a little while regardless of 
how bad they were, and that if 
we could make better men out 
of them it was decidedly more 
advantageous to us to do so than 
it was to try to pick a better man 
and break him in. In other 
words, it is an economy to the 
firm to make a success out of a 
mediocre salesman rather than 
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other man and run the risk of his 
not being any better, so losing the 
time that it takes you to find it 
out, and the time you spent find- 
ing out that the first one wasn’t 
any good. 

We believe that the handling of 
salesmen is an individual proposi- 
tion—no general law applying. 
What is good for one man in one 
territory will ruin another man in 
another territory, and a man who 
is a wonder in one line of work, 
or with one class of buyers, makes 
an absolute failure in some other 
line or with another type of buy- 
er. So we try first to put the 
man where he fits. We don’t 
send a Southerner to Canada or 
a Connecticut Yankee to Missis- 
sippi. 

Another fault that employers 
drop into is the putting out of 
men who are not thoroughly fa- 
miliar with what they have to 
sell. A successful machinery 
salesman is very apt to make a 
very high-grade automobile sales- 
man after he has learned the au- 
tomobile business. so we give men 
a pretty thorough training before 
we send them out. 

If, after we have sent a man 
out he proves to be mediocre 
then we get him in to talk it 
over and we send a special man 
into his territory to see wherein 
the first man fell down. After 
we have talked it over and re- 
ceived the special man’s report, 
then we lay out some _ special 
training. We may put him into 
the shop for a few weeks, or put 
him into a training school for a 
month, or send him out with an 
experienced man in another terri- 
tory for two or three weeks, and 
try to instill into him knowledge, 
ginger, enthusiasm and confidence. 


HEROIC MEASURES SUCCEED IN THIS 
CASE 


Three years ago we had a man 
in one of the Southern States who, 
apparently, was a failure. Our 
dealers complained about him; 
our distributor insisted upon his 
removal; apparently he couldn't 
get business. We called the man 
in and discharged him. Then we 
hired him and sent him into a 
new territory. Within a week we 


began to get good results from 
him; in four months his territory 
was in better shape than the terri- 
tory of any other man we had, 
and when we lost him, because he 
went into business for himself 
handling Overland cars, we felt 
we had lost one of the best men 
we had. 

About two years ago we put on 
another man, a man without pre- 
vious automobile experience. His 
chief recommendation was_ his 
ability to work. We experimented 
with him in one territory and he 
wasn't successful. He didn’t have 
enough mechanical knowledge; 
we brought him in and put him 
in the shop for sixty days. He 
went out with plenty of mechani- 
cal knowledge and he used it,— 
in fact, he used too much of it 
and he wasn’t any improvement. 
We called him in again, gave him 
a special course in salesmanship, 
and now he is a_ result-getter. 
The chances are if we had let 
him go he would have gone into 
the shop somewhere, making his 
three dollars a day with no chance 
of betterment, because his failure 
to make good with us would have 
been a perpetual handicap in get- 
ting a sales position with some 
other concern. 

We have had any number of in- 
stances of retail salesmen mak- 
ing $125 to $150 a month. For a 
retail salesman in a big city like 
Chicago or New York to make 
so small a salary is not doing jus- 
tice to himself or his employer; 
he either must do better or be re- 
placed by a better man. We have 
been given an opportunity to size 
up these men and have decided 
that, properly trained, they would 
develop into valuable assets, and 
so we have established a training 
camp and given men of that kind 
thirty days’ rigid sales training. 
two and three sessions a day, and 
they have gone back to their old 
jobs and doubled their earning 
capacity. 

The proper sort of a sales de- 
partment has a very close record 
of the work done by each man in 
its department, and is thoroughly 
familiar with that record. That 
record shows where a man is 
weak, and gives the sales man- 
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ager an opportunity to bolster up 
the man in that particular weak 
point. Why waste time trying to 
improve a man’s conversational 
ability when his trouble lies in 
inability to realize the need of 
working small towns or working 
every day? 


KEEP TAB ON EACH INDIVIDUAL 


It is a common fault of employ- 
ers to regard salesmen as being 
other than human beings. A 
bunch of salesmen are like a bunch 
of schoolboys, and they are just 
about as apt to go wrong, im- 
properly handled, as school boys 
are if not carefully watched. They 
have that same kind of enthusi- 
asm, for without enthusiasm they 
wouldn’t be successful, and if 
somebody doesn’t direct that en- 
thusiasm it will take a wrong 
channel, and the first thing you 
know they will be called mediocre. 

The sales manager must thor- 
oughly know the characteristics 
of every man under him, and play 
to those characteristics. That 
doesn’t mean toadying to him, for 
no man respects the employer 
who is not firm with him. But, 
if you know the nature of the 
man you can read between the 
lines, and your reply to his letter 
of trouble is a lot different from 
the reply you would make to a 
stranger writing the same letter. 

Another reason for failure in 
salesmen is misapplied authority. 
If the sales manager is in charge 
he should be in charge, and no 
subordinate, or other department 
head, should be privileged to 
issue instructions or criticism. 
What can be more discouraging 
to a man than to have every Tom, 
Dick and Harry around the office 
calling himdown? A calling down 
or criticism—whatever you want 
to call it—from any one else in the 
establishment is the occasion for 
a feeling of resentment, and no 
man can work right and harbor 
such a feeling. 

Probably ninety per cent of 
salesmen failures can be directly 
traced to lack of hard work. We 
have had a great deal better re- 
sults from hard-working men of 
medium ability than from those 
high-grade men who felt that they 
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could earn their salary by a few 
hours’ effort each day. It doesn’t 
make very much difference how 
poor a salesman may grade up, if 
you can get him to put an extra 
hour or two every day he is going 
to improve, and if you can apply 
that hour or two extra where it 
will do the most good that sales- 
man stands a mighty good chance 
of being successful. So when we 
find a man who isn’t making 
good, we first make sure that it 
isn’t the result of laziness, and 
when we find it is, our first step is 
to find the plan that will force 
him to work. 

Summing up: The sales man- 
ager must carefully pick his men, 
and, having picked them, he must 
give them a fair chance; he must 
not expect to get all top-notch- 
ers; and he must assume respon- 
sibility for selecting a mediocre 
man. Having made the selection, 
it is up to him to improve the 
man if the man has it in him to 
be improved, for in so doing he 
is not only fair to the man but 
he is fair to the factory, for he is 
saving the factory the time of 
breaking in another new man and 
running the risk of the second 
man being no better. 


Advertising Westfield Products 


Sturgis Dorrance, representing Mc- 
Clure’s Publications, is ‘now in New 
England making contracts with news- 
pens for the advertising of Westfield 
-ure Food Products. The advertising 
will occupy from one-half to one full 
page one time a week and will appear 
opposite the Woman’s page, in which 
will be questions and answers in regard 
to the properties of pure food as 
diagnosed by Professor Allyn, of the 
Westfield Laboratories. Along with the 
advertising there will be window 
displays of the W estfield Products. 


Olwell Now General Manager 


Lee E. Olwell, who joined the Chal- 
mers Motor Company in the spring, has 
become general manager, succeeding 
Vice-President Counse'man., The latter 
continues to be a member of the board 
of directors and will retain the office 
of vice president. 


Squirrel Nut Cracker Being 
Advertised 


The Woldert Grocery Company, Chi- 
cago, is using newspapers in various 
cities to advertise the Squirrel Nut 
Cracker which clamps on the edge of 
the table. 











Successful Displays in the Dealers’ 


Windows 


The Answers to Questions From Manufacturers Regarding Window- 
Display “Copy” 


By M. P. Staulcup 


OME manufacturers want to 

know how to get their dis- 
plays used, while others are in- 
terested in finding out what to put 
into the displays to make dealers 
want to use them. One is a ques- 
tion of distribution, while the sec- 
ond is a question of copy. Both 
are highly important, and neither 
can be fully covered in the expe- 
rience of any one man or any one 
concern. I make this brief state- 
ment lest someone think I am 
claiming to know it all. The sub- 
ject of window-display advertis- 
ing is so big and so broad, and 
so few concerns have attempted 
to use it in a really constructive 
way, that there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for improvement over any- 
thing which has yet been at- 
tempted. 

In my first article, I discussed 
some of the questions which man- 
ufacturers have asked concerning 
the distribution of window-display 
material. Now we come to the 
questions which refer to what 
may be called “window-display 
copy.” 

“What consideration is taken of 
backgrounds in planning for dis- 
plays?” is first on the list. 

I am inclined to assert without 
qualification that a striking back- 
ground can do more to attract at- 
tention than anything else. The 
only possible exception is a 
unique motion display, and even 
that is better when placed against 
a strong background. Go down 
any street you choose, and I'll 
venture to assert that the chief 
impression you get from the shop- 
windows is one of monotony. 
Suddenly you are arrested - by 
something “different.” It may be 
a brilliant gown, a shimmer of 
draped satin, a sunburst made of 
mechanics’ tools, or something 
else. What makes it attractive? 
I’ll wager it isn’t a perspective of 
soda fountain and prescription 


bottles that makes it different, nor 
2 





a vista of gas arcs above a coun- 
ter-bordered aisle, nor a near view 
of dull mahogany panels. Those 
things are too common—too mo- 
notonous—to attract anybody who 
is not consciously “shopping.” 
Something is behind the object 
of your attention, and that some- 
thing is what lifts the window out 
of the monotony. 

We had a Burson display in a 
big Chicago store for a week; a 
store which has a long line of 
windows, each backed with a mir- 
ror. Coming down the street on 
the opposite sidewalk, from either 
direction, the impression was mir- 
ror, mirror, mirror—and sudden- 
ly a glow of crimson draperies. 
I watched the people cross the 
street to see what was in that 
window which was so unlike all 
the rest. The display, against the 
mirror background, would never 
have brought them over. 

The backgrounds we used for 
our Burson displays in the big 
cities—the displays which I in- 
stalled personally — consisted of 
folding screens and curtains, and 
were seven feet high. Such back- 
grounds, of course, cannot be used 
in stores which depend upon their 
show-windows for light. A back- 
ground three feet high can be 
used to good advantage if it is 
properly placed with reference to 
the goods on display, and if it is 
sufficiently “different” to break the 
monotony of windows that are all 
about alike. 


“BUYING IMPULSE” NOT IN THE 
BACKGROUND 


“What sort of a proposition is 
it to simply suggest backgrounds 
which are applicable to the propo- 
sition, leaving the arrangement of 
the goods to the dealer’s inge- 
nuity?” asks one manufacturer. 

It is a far better plan to sug- 
gest eight or ten arrangements of 
the goods, and then leave the 
dealer free to choose from them 
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“Of the eight countries producing 97% 
of all the coal mined, the only one not 
now engaged in war is the United 
States. And Great Britain, whose out- 
put is 22% of the world’s produc.ion, 
is the only one of the warring nations 
that is operating its mines for commer- 
cial purposes at present. 


“This means that the demand upon Amer- 
ican coal mines will be greater than 
ever before. And last year the United 
States produced 575,000,000 tons, or 
42% of the world’s output. 





* * * 


“By comparing the subscription cards of 
Coal Age with the mine inspector’s re- 
ports from several of the largest coal 
states we find that Coal Age is repre- 
sented at 80% of the coal mines that 
produce over 20,000 tons a year. * * * 


“T believe J can show you that Coal 
Age will carry your sales story to more 
coal mine men of actual buying power 
and influence, more effectively and at 
less cost than any other method.” 


The foregoing paragraphs are part of a 
letter written by a Coal Age representa- 
tive in resp to a request for some 





statistics on the coal industry, The 
figures are worth reading —and remem- 
bering when you come to consider your 
appropriation for 1915, 
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Our Thanksgiving 








We are thankful that in the South 
no bugle calls our men to slay and 
destroy. Only a “‘Big Ben” telling 
them it’s time to be up and doing, 
planting a fall crop of oats between 
the cotton rows. 


When the scythe of Death is reap- 
ing its horrible human harvest the 
South will be marshaling together 
its army of harvesting machinery to 
reap a spring crop of golden grain. 


It fills us with happiness to see 
that in some sections the South has 
become a live stock country for 
which Nature intended it. 


We are thankful that with a spring 
grain crop—with big truck crops 
in the spring—followed by other 
crops to be harvested in the fall— 
the effect of the low price of cotton 
will be fleeting —even on the im- 
provident. 


The Farm Papers 


of the South 








Southern Agriculturist 


Southern Farming 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


The Progressive Farmer 
Birmingham, Memphis. 


Atlanta, Ga. P Raleigh, Dallas 


Modern Farming 
New Orleans, La. 


: The South Plant 
The Southern Ruralist 8 ote ig er 
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or to make his own display. Ten 
to one he will imitate one of the 
suggested arrangements, and the 
result will be a better display than 
he would be likely to devise for 
himself. Unless he is a profes- 
sional window-trimmer, he cannot 
tell from the inside of the win- 
dow how the display will look 
from the street. Simply loading 
the goods into the window, in 
front of a background, is not to 
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tering it all over with advertising 
simply weakens the whole display. 
It is possible to make the back- 
ground advertise the goods, but it 
must be done logically. For ex- 
ample, the chief feature of the 
Burson lithographed display rep- 
resented a girl seated on a pile of 
hosiery boxes, and it was fre- 
quently worked into the back- 
ground. It was perfectly logical 
to have the name of the company 
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THE TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES SEND DRAWINGS OF PROPOSED WINDOW DISPLAYS 
TO DEALERS 


make an effective display. It is 
easier to get attention with a 
background than in any other 
way, but it is a difficult proposi- 
tion to make a background do 
much more than that. If it does 
that well, it fulfils its function. 
Sut the buying impulse must be 
transmitted by the successful win- 
dow, and that depends upon the 
arrangement of what goes in 
front of the background. 

Before we leave this subject of 
backgrounds I want to go on rec- 
ord against the very common 
mistake of trying to make the 
background do too much. Plas- 





on each box, but if we had in- 
sisted upon painting it across the 
background in letters a foot high 
the value of the display would 
have been materially decreased. 
Moreover, we would not have 
succeeded in getting it into so 
many stores, because we would 
have been trying to make bill- 
boards of the dealers’ windows. 
I have no quarrel with billboards, 
but their function is not that of 
window display. 

If the name of the product, or 
the trade-mark, can be worked 
into the background logically and 
naturally, without insulting the 
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intelligence of the man who looks 
at it, all well and good. But if 
not, leave it out by all means. 
The background has done its full 
duty when it causes somebody to 
stop and look. 


GIVE EACH DISPLAY A DEFINITE 
MESSAGE 


“How can we give our displays 
an immediate sales value, so as to 
bring actual customers into the 
store while the display is in- 
stalled?” is another question asked. 

I suppose any display, no mat- 
ter how poor, has some immedi- 
ate sales value, depending upon 
the clearness with which it deliv- 
ers its message. What that mes- 
sage is depends in turn upon the 
goods which are on display. With 
most things it is necessary to in- 
form possible buyers of the qual- 
‘ity, the styles, assortments or 
sizes, and the price. Often it is 
necessary also to indicate what 
the product will do. The sales 
value of the window depends 
upon the definiteness with which 
those things are indicated. A 
merely “pretty” window may give 
an air of attractiveness to the 
store, but does not necessarily 
promote sales of any particular 
line of goods. 

First, it is important to know 
the class of buyers to whom the 
appeal must be addressed. The 
Burson company, for example, 
must appeal to the middle-class 
woman—not the cheap trade, nor 
the fashionable set. Those who 
wear silk hosiery, high or low- 
priced, were absolutely eliminated 
from the start. The bargain- 
hunter also was eliminated, since 
there are plenty of other concerns 
making hosiery of similar grades, 
to retail at the same prices, and 
our appeal was not based upon 
price but upon durability and last- 
ing fit. Our message was just 
this: “Burson Fashioned Hose. 
Knit to fit without a scam. Will 
not lose their shape after laun- 
dering. Black, white and tan. 
25, 35 and 50 cents.” 

Every feature of the displays 
was arranged so as to illustrate 
or suggest one of those points. 
Plenty of decorative features 
were used, but they were never 


placed so as to distract the atten- 
tion from the goods themselves, 
or the show-card in the center of 
the window, low down, contain- 
ing the whole story in a few lines 
of type. The central figure, posed 
in a frame against the back- 
ground, might be a girl in cap 
and boudoir gown displaying a 
trim ankle, or a laundress hang- 
ing stockings on the line; but 
whatever it was it spelled hosiery, 
and suggested perfect-fitting qual- 
ities or lasting shape. When we 
displayed leg forms, the backs 
were turned toward ‘the glass to 
show the construction of the back 
of the stocking. No price tickets 
were placed on the goods, but the 
range of prices was announced, 
once for all, upon the center card, 
which nobody could escape. 

As for immediate sales, we 
never kept any very complete rec- 
ords, for we considered our win- 
dows as largely a medium of gen- 
eral publicity—and with good rea- 
son, too, as I shall attempt to 
demonstrate later on. I know of 
one salesgirl in a Chicago store 
who sold, during the week of the 
display, 23 dozen pairs of Burson 
hose. That was a single clerk, 
in a hosiery department which 
carried probably a dozen other 
lines of cotton stockings. When 
a display was installed I went to 
the hosiery department and talked 
with the salespeople, showing 
them how to sell our goods. They 
were very quick to make use of 
the points I gave them, though 
they probably never would have 
discovered them for themselves. 


SOME SALES RECORDS 


But the best indication of the 
immediate sales value of the dis- 
plays was the purchases which the 
stores made from the jobbers. 
One store in Pawtucket, R. IL, 
which had a fairly representative 
stock when the display was in- 
stalled, ordered 180 dozen more 
from the jobber, and reordered 
three times on certain numbers 
during the week. A store in Lynn, 
Mass., ordered 78 dozen and re- 
ordered during the display. A 
store in Manchester, a; 


bought between 200 and 300 doz- 
en. And all of those stores were 
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VERY manufacturer whose produc- 

tion is not hampered by the war, 
should now sell to the American 
Farmer — for the farmer is not only re- 
ceiving high prices for his crops, but—- 
being a producer — he will be less affected 
by the war prices than any other class of 
people. Yow can sell to farmers by ad- 
vertising in 


The National 
Farm Power Papers 


Farm and Home Orange Judd Weeklies 
The Dakota Farmer 


Leaders of the Agricultural Press 
The Greatest Influence in the Agricultural World 


Combined Circulation 


1,140,000 


The National Farm Power papers comprise Farm and Home, the lead- 
ing national semi-monthly, the five Orange Fudd Weeklies, leaders of the 
weekly farm press, and The Dakota Farmer, the leading semi-monthly of the 
Northwest. Each one of these seven papers is edited in its own ofhce—by 
men on the spot —acknowledged agricultural authorities—to meet the 
exact conditions in the zone in which it circulates, yet each has the added 
advantage of being national. Sample copies and adv. rates on request. 


The Phelps Publishing Co. Orange Judd Company 
The Bushnell Company 


Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


$15 Fourth Ave. 1518 Mich. Blvd. Bldg. Oneitta Bldg. Candler Bldg. Myrick Bldg. Aberdeen 
New York Chicago Minneapolis Atlanta Springfield, Mass. So. Dakota 
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stocked with some of the goods 
before the displays were installed, 
so that the orders recorded were 
due almost wholly to the displays. 

“What does the average manu- 
facturer feel that he can afford to 
spend per window?” is another 
query. 

I’m sure I don’t know, but it is 
safe to say that he spends too lit- 
tle money, and entirely too little 
attention. The first year in Chi- 





A DISPLAY WITH A GOOD CENTRAL 


cago, the big displays cost the 
Burson company $74.50 per win- 
dow. Next year the cost was re- 
duced somewhat. The litho- 
graphed displays, as I have said, 
cost something less than three 
dollars per window. Those fig- 
ures include every item of ex- 
pense, and represent displays of 
at least a week in duration. 
“Who does the window trim- 
ming in the average store? What 
attempt is made to reach this 
party? Is it desirable to reach 
him?” asks an advertiser of Print- 
ERS’ INK. 
The big dry-goods and depart- 
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ment stores usually have profes- 


sional window trimmers. The 
same is true of some chain stores 
in other lines, and scattering in- 
stances among big grocery stores, 
sporting goods stores, etc. Small- 
er dry-goods stores often employ 
outside parties who trim the win- 
dows once a week for a number 
of merchants. In the great ma- 
jority of stores, however, the 
work is done by the boss or by 


IDEA TIIAT SHOWS SEVERAL LINES 


some clerk who occupies his odd 
moments in this way. 

I always made it a point to see 
the window trimmer, when the 
store had one, and to show him 
exactly what I intended to do. 
Frequently I have been able to 
secure through him a better win- 
dow than the one the boss as- 
signed to me. If his co-operation 
cannot do any good, his opposi- 
tion certainly might do a great 
deal of harm, and it is always 
best to keep on the right side of 
him. 

In advertising our lithographed 
display we always asked tor the 
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name of the window trimmer, and 
sent the material direct to him. 
“What is done to see that the 
display sent out is used more than 
once in a window, or used inside 
after being used in the window?” 
In the first place, the display 
must be durable enough to stand 
more than one session with the 
window trimmer. Second, if it is 
to be used inside the store, it 
must be designed for that pur- 
pose as well as for the window. 
It must look equally well when 
placed above the line of vision, as 
below it or on a level with it. 
Most inside displays are on ledges 
above the shelving, and are re- 
garded from an entirely different 
angle from those in the window. 
If the dealer is to use a display 
more than once, he must be told 
how to pack it for safekeeping, 
as well as how to set it up in the 
window. Many manufacturers tell 
the dealer how to assemble the 
display matter, and neglect to in- 
form him how to take it apart 
without injury. 
Show the dealer several differ- 





ent displays made from the same 
material, and tell him to get the 
most out of it by making more 
than one of them. Show him 
how he can have five window dis- 
plays, two or three months apart, 
and in the meantime the set can 
do duty with five ledge displays. 
He can keep it in constant serv- 
ice for a year or more, and at the 
end of that time he still has it. 
Nearly two years ago, I put a 
ledge display in a Brooklyn store, 
at the time one of our big dis- 
plays went into the window. The 
ledge display is still there—one of 
our lithographed sets with the 
background tacked on the wall. 

In brief, the handling of a win- 
dow display proposition is like the 
handling of anything else: if it 
isn’t worth doing well it is hardly 
worth doing at all. As I said in 
the beginning, no man knows all 
of the ins and outs of the propo- 
sition, but there is a splendid op- 
portunity for study and intelli- 
gent experiment—with the pros- 
pect of big dividends on the time 
and money snvgtenty 
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Cherry New President of 
Specialty Makers 


Dr. Alsberg, Chief of Bureau of 
Chemistry of Department of Agri- 
culture, Tells Convention Why 
Uniform Food Laws and Food 
Standards Are Desirable—Other 
Speakers 


HE American Specialty Man- 
ufacturers Association closed 
its sixth annual convention in 


Philadelphia, Saturday, after 
hearing: Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, 


chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
explain the value of uniform 
food standards as well as food 
laws, and choosing as president 
for the ensuing year Walter B. 
Cherry, of the Merrell Soule 
Company, Syracuse, with these 
associates : 


Vice-presidents, Fred Mason, 
Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Carl A. Lautz, Lautz 
Brothers, Buffalo, and A. M. Alex- 
ander, Foulds Macaroni Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; treasurer, Victor ~aaanen 
Franco-American Food on any 

Directors, Ss. ills Hills 
Brothers, New Yorke _e T. Welch, 
Welch Grape Juice Company, West- 
field, N. Y.; Louis Runkel, Runkel 
Brothers, New York; Frank Gulden, 
Charles Gulden & Co., New York; R. P. 
Benedict, Penn Salt’ Company, Phila- 
delphia; W. W. Frazier, Jr., Franklin 
Sugar Refining Company, Philadelphia. 
Six of the old board automatically re- 
tain offices in addition to these. 


H. F. Thunhorst was re-elected 
secretary for another year by the 
new board which likewise ap- 
pointed this executive committee 
of directors: Fred Mason, chair- 
man; Carl A. Lautz, A. M. Alex- 
ander, W. H. Lipe, Louis Runkel. 

Among the resolutions adopted 
were those favoring co-operating 
with the committee on uniform 
food laws of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
for improving food laws, and 
committing the association to co- 
operating with the several organi- 
zations now engaged in securing 
uniform food iaws. 

Dr. Alsberg, in his talk, con- 
troverted the somewhat prevalent 
fear that there is a menace to 
manufacturers in the movement 
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toward a standardization of food 
products. Without standards, he 
said, there could be no basis of 
judgment for the guidance of food 
officials in enforcing the laws; 
otherwise officials would differ in 
their administrative criteria. 

It is manifestly impossible to 
set up standards for every food; 
it would become the most un- 
wieldly of cook books. There is 
no disposition to dictate to a 
manufacturer how he shall make 
his soups any more than to tell 
the chef of the hotel how he shall 
cook his foods. 

Much of the purpose of the 
food law is of that class which 
aims to check and prohibit unfair 
competition; to see that the con- 
sumer gets his money’s worth, 
and that the producer is not ex- 
posed to dishonest acts of his un- 
principled competitors. When all 
are held to definite and known 
standards all will be protected. 

Miss Helen Louise Johnson, 
chairman of home economics for 
the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, endorsed belief in Dr. 
Alsberg’s ideas. 

In her twenty-one years of 
food economic teaching and 
preaching, she said, she had never 
known so much genuinely con- 
structive work in progress as is 
now being done by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The representatives of several 
trade sections of the association 
then spoke briefly: 


Lye, S. W. Eckman; mince- 
meat, Craig Atmore; soap, 
George Nowland; cereal, L. D. 


Wallace, Jr.; spice, R. H. Bond; 
tobacco; J. A. Bloch; macaroni, 
C. F. Mueller, Jr.; chocolate and 
cocoa, C. L. Raynor. 

A. C. Monagle presented the 
report of the legislative commit- 
tee containing a compilation of 
food legislation during the past 
year. 

W. B. Winslow, of New York, 
presented his address on _ the 


Workmen’s Compensation Law by 
title. 

W. C. McConaughey, of Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., first vice-presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, brought his 
association’s greeting. 
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We have been able to announce definite 
increases in the circulation of Collier’s 
Weekly practically every week during the 
past eighteen months. 


The figures for November 14th, given be- 
low, and a Printing Order of 830,000 for 
November 28th are additional milestones 
in this record of rising circulation and ad- 
vertising value. 


Collier’s forms are closing every week, 
and every time they close, they close on 
opportunity. The December 19th issue 
closes November 28th. 


COLLIER’S 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR 
Advertising Manager 


Chicago NEW YORK Boston 
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MERCHANTS PREFER 
AMERICAN GOODS 
Consumers Have Been the 
Stumbling-Block 


| COLLIER’S CIRCULATION 
| ISSUE of NOVEMBER 14TH 


Printing Order... .824,400 
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FARM and FIRESIDE 


Published every other week by the publishers 
of Thr AMERICAN MAGAZINE and the Woman’s 
Home CoMPANION. 


Goes to the real farmers in the real farm states. 


Through its columns dozens of national adver- 
tisers first entered the farm field, and discovered for 
themselves its wonderful richness. 


FARM and FIRESIDE 


C..S. Henning Advertising Manager 
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Utility Packet to Prevent 
Sampling Waste 


How a Technical Advertiser Trou- 
bled with Too Many Inquiries 
and Too Few Sales Made His 
Sampling Pay Its Way— One 
Plan for Shutting Out the Curi- 
osity Seeker That Worked 


By R. T. Gebler 
Of the Technical Supply Company, 
Scranton, Penn. 

AN analysis of our situation 

showed that one of the ob- 
stacles we must overcome was 
the prejudice which the profes- 
sional user of drawing instru- 
ments and material had for those 
he used in college, or was most 
familiar with. Price arguments 
had no effect on this type of 
prospect, and being a_ profes- 
sional man he was naturally very 
cautious about trying “new” 
things. Another bad 
condition was_ that 
distribution was sadly 
out of plumb, There 
were too many towns 
where our instru- 
ments could not be 
purchased by the in- 
quirer who responded 
to our advertising 
and sampling. 

Our first advertis- 
ing in the technical 
papers had _ featured 
different kinds of 
samples of our line, 
the theory being that 
in this way we could 
get in touch with 
engineers and stu- 
dents who might pur- 
chase drawing ma- 
terial when they saw 
the merit of our 
product. We wanted 
direct returns. But as 
we went along, diffi- 
culties in the way of 
this plan began to 
loom up, known to 
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regarding our proposition. But 
these inquiries did not result in as 
large a percentage of future sales 
as it seemed reasonable to expect. 
Then it came to us that we must 
find some plan to get around this 


bad feature. If we could do that 
we would be able to use more 
publications and naturally make 
our advertising dollars go farther. 

We solved this knotty problem 
by getting together what we 
called our “Tesco Utility 
Packet’; a package which repre- 
sented the biggest dollar’s worth 
of products that we could get 
together, and which would sell 
at a small loss through the tech- 
nical papers at a cost of twenty- 
five cents. 

Like the week-end package that 
Colgate put out and the “Utility 
Packet” by which Johnson & 
Johnson were able to introduce 
their line into a great many 
homes, ours contained articles 


A Big Dollar’s Worth for a Quarter and Your Quarter Back 





Send for the “TESCO” Utility Packet 
Your Quarter Comes Back When n You Use This 
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replies which showed 
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which were necessary in the 
everyday work of the draftsman. 
it was attractively put up, and 
the catalogue value of the assort- 


ment, together with its useful- 
ness, made it appeal to the 
prospect. 


But the interesting and distinc- 
tive point about our plan was the 
manner of getting a “string” on 
the prospect. We knew we could 


not make anything by selling 
material which cost us _ forty 
cents for a quarter; to become 


self-supporting the plan must 
draw future business. How to 
make it do that was perplexing. 
It was accomplished by a profit- 
sharing certificate equal in value 
to the price of the package. This 
certificate would be redeemed by 
us at its face value with the first 
order from our _ catalogue 
amounting to $3.00 or more. 
While the incentive to buy was 
not large, still, on the same 
principle that men_ will collect 
cigar coupons and buy cigars in 
the stores which give these 
coupons, we found the induce- 
ment sufficient to bring us many 
new customers. These customers 
we easily hold through the quali- 
ty of our product and service. 
But a peculiar thing about the 
plan has been that by far the 
greater bulk of orders which we 
traced back to the utility pack- 
age come in without the certi- 
ficate, the customers evidently 
feeling ashamed to use it in view 
of the exceptional value of the 
packet’s contents exceeding the 
small price asked for it. 
Through this plan we have 
been able to get a most complete 
distribution, using the leading 
engineering papers, to say noth- 
ing of a number of foreign con- 
nections. This we were able to 
do by referring inquiries to deal- 
ers, and carefully working the 
trade with salesmen, direct mail 
matter and our _ house- -organ, 
“Profit & Sales.’ The inquiries 
are kept alive by letters and 
another one of our publications 
called “Things Technical.” 
Everything considered, we feel 
that this Utility Packet idea has 
done much to establish our 
prestige and pave the way for 


future sales. While the - direct 
returns have been good, we 
realize that in the technical field 
it is a mistake to judge advertis- 
ing success by direct inquiries It 
is too difficult to check results and 
the advertiser who attempts it is 
doing himself an injustice; that is 
why we have set ourselves to the 
task of a long, continuous educa- 
tional programme, realizing as 
Churchill recently said in a war 
address: “To conquer, one has 
only to endure.” 


N.Y. Trike Pom Association 
Elects Officers 


The annual Get-Together dinner of 
the New York Trade Press Association 
was held at the Hardware Club on the 
evening of November 20. Preceding the 
annual election kad officers, addresses 
were made by J. . Wakeman, a former 
president of 2" association and now 
at the head of the Society for Electrical 
Development; Don C. Seitz, business 
manager of the World; and Dean John- 
son, of New York University. Mr. 
Seitz mentioned fundamental principles 
of good newspaper management which 
are equally applicable in the trade paper 
field. Dean Tiamn, of who is an author- 
ity on finance, explained the Reserve 
Bank situation, more particularly as to 
its probable effect on business condi- 
tions. 

Officers were elected as _ follows: 
President, W. H. Ukers, Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal; vergrenee A; &. 
Pierson, Dry Goods Economist; treas- 
urer, A. E, Clifford, Engineering Rec- 
ord, The directors elected, in addition 
to the above, are ae T. Root, Dry 
Goods Economist ; &: R obbins, on 
Age, and H. E Chetond: of the Hill 
Publishing Company. 


Wm. A. Whitney Goes Up 
Higher 


At the thirty-sixth annual meeting of 
Tie Phelps Publishing oe he 
at the home office in Springfield, Mass., 
November 1, William x Whitney, who 
for the past seven years has been treas- 
urer, resigned, and was elected to the 
office of vice-president and_ general 
manager, Aside from the new duties 
which Mr. Whitney is assuming, he will 
still continue to phd the advertising 
policy of Farm and Home, as well as 
the Orange Judd Weeklies and Dakota 
Farmer. 


Advertising Manager for Olds- 


mobile 

C. V. McGuire, formerly with the 
Paige-Detroit and zier companies as 
advertising manager, has been appointed 
— manager of the Olds Motor 
Works, Lansing, Mich. Under the 
new eum Mr. McGuire will have full 
charge of the advertising, which will 
continue to be placed, however, by the 
Thompson agency. 
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TODAY’S MAGAZINE 





What 9650 Will Do 


It will put your Product before 
800,000 families, 43,000 dealers, 
and 7,000 jobbers 


The families and the dealers are side 
by side in the same towns — 
we bring them together 
on your product 


A Wonderful Advertising 
Bargain 


I. say this is a wonderful advertising bargain. 

\ \ It is so—read these four pages attentively. 

You will understand why manufacturers who had made 

and closed their advertising lists have made emergency 

appropriations to take advantage of Today’s unexam- 
pled offer. 


If you have 200 lines ($650) in Today’s January, 
February or March issue vou get the splendid con- 
sumer publicity of a live magazine which has a most 
responsive public of 800,000 families—and in addition 
you are entitled to 200 lines, FREE, to talk to the 
merchants and jobbers who will receive a trade issue 
we get out February 15th. ‘This trade issue goes to 
43,000 retail dealers, mostly general stores, and to 
7,000 jobbers. 


The dealers are carefully picked out. They have 
stores in the very towns where our 800,000 circulation 
is located—in general, towns of 5,000 population and 





























Each dealer is given a striking sign to 
put up in his window, and we direct our readers 
to look for that sign and ask the dealer for goods 
we advertise. We tell the dealer we are doing this. 


under. 


We write to each dealer’s wife, sending her a 
complimentary copy of TODAY’S, and telling 
her of the trade issue sent her husband, and asking 
her,—tactfully,—to talk over the matter with 
him. This way of reaching the dealer at home is 
unique with Today’s. 


In sending the trade issue to the 7,000 jobbers, 
we write a full explanation, preparing them for a 
demand from their customers, the retail mer- 
chants, as well as making it easier for you to get 
their ear. 


Your $650 thus automatically, without further 
work or money on your part, sets the whole chain 
in motion—consumers, retailers and wholesalers. 
If you decide to spend more than $650, you get 
more space in Today’s, more space, pro rata, in 
the trade issue, and produce a correspondingly 
The trade-issue space is on 
a line-for-line basis with Today’s space. Half- 
page in Today’s, half-page in the trade issue. 
Full page in Today’s, full page trade issue. 
Prices: 200 lines, $650; half-page, $1,300; full 
page, $2,400. 


wider distribution. 


It would cost you more than $650 to circularize 
these 43,000 dealers and 7,000 jobbers. Figure 
it out. One-cent postage alone would be $500— 
and how much would the paper, envelopes, print- 
ing, addressing and mailing cost? 


If you have cut down your advertising appropria- 
tion lately, this offers you a way to get equal 
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the United States—it is up to you to turn these 
into orders. 


Businesses Covered 


Do you manufacture food products, drjgoods, 
notions, clothing for women or children, hard- 
ware, toilet goods, drug sundries, house furnish- 
ings, utensils or supplies, specialties or novelties? 
If so, this is your proposition. 


Approximately one-third of the 43,000 retailers 
we reach will be specialized stores, such as hard- 
ware, drug, drygoods, groceries, but the other 
two-thirds will be general stores, which of course 
handle practically all products, and hence yours. 


Two things make our trade issue overshadow- 
ingly greater than any attempt at dealer work 
ever carried out by a magazine, namely: the enor- 
mous circulation of 50,000 (equal to eight trade 
papers of average size), and, second, the fact that 
most of the issue goes to general stores, the only 
all-round retail establishments outside of the 
large cities. 


The General Store 


Half of the population of the United States gets 
its goods from general stores. ‘There are more 
general stores rated at above $5000 than any 
other line of business. General stores are very 
open to advertised goods and handle them exten- 
sively, because, unlike drygoods and drug stores, 
they do not attempt the private brand. They have 
no antipathy to advertised goods, such as large 
department stores have—yet they are truly de- 
partment stores in their universality. Many gen- 
eral stores in the United States are so large as to 
habitually receive jobbers’ discounts. 
























TODAY’S MAGAZINE 








The war, by enhancing the price of agricultural prod- 
ucts, is concentrating money in small-town communities, 
where general stores flourish. Some of this money be- 
longs to you—get it! Get it from the general store, 
through this trade issue of ours. Are you uncertain 
whether general stores would handle your product? 
Ask us—we have data on 600 products, probably in- 
cluding yours. If you had made the close investigation 
into the general store that we have, you would jump at 
this chance. 


Do you do your distributing chiefly through jobbers, 
therefore not coming into direct contact with general 
stores? Our trade issue not only interests the store to 
make demands on the jobber, but it reaches 7,000 job- 
bers, thus divided: 3,840 grocery jobbers, 668 drug 
jobbers, 928 hardware jobbers, 725 drygoods jobbers, 
307 furniture jobbers, 802 notion jobbers. 


*’Today’s Magazine 
for Merchants”’ 


The name of our trade issue is “Today’s Magazine for Mer- 
chants.” We would be glad to show you a “dummy” of it on 


request. May we? 


> If you have not already advertised in TODAY’S MAG- 
») AZINE FOR WOMEN, you still have time. The 

‘Y», . January number has gone to press, but we do not 

close February until December 1oth. March 
(last chance) closes January roth. 
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Quality Catalogues 


That Get Results Out of 


Quality Lists 


New Mail - Order Wholesaler 
Spared no Expense on His Lit- 
erature and Is Developing Trade 
in Somewhat of a Revolutionary 
Way—Links Up with O’Sullivan 
Rubber Heels Advertising 


WHEN T. R. Emerson parted 
company, nearly two years 
ago, with a business associate in 
the wholesale shoe business and 
opened up another company under 
his own name down on Duane 
Street, New York, he carried with 
him, in addition to the necessary 
capital, two other assets, a gilt- 
edged list of 5,000 retail dealers 
who had bought women’s foot- 
wear from catalogue, and an idea. 
The combination produced for 
him, the very first month of his 
new venture, a very good business 
and the volume has been growing 
steadily since. 

Five years of fattening up and 
boiling down had gone into the 
making of that mailing-list of 
the T. R.. Emerson Shoe Com- 
pany. It was Mr. Emerson’s per- 
sonal work; he had compiled it 
from all sorts of sources and 
thrown out as many names as he 
had kept. 

The idea of Mr. Emerson was 
to go after the selected mailing- 
list with a catalogue grading up 
to it. There were, he was aware, 
a number of manufacturers and 
wholesalers doing business in 
that line by mail. Their book- 
lets were, some of them, good, 
even clever, but they were not 
catalogues in the _ exhaustive 
sense, setting out each item with 
description, price, etc, as full- 
grown catalogues in the best lines 
do, and no special effort appeared 
to have been expended on them 
to convey a sense of quality in 
the product through beauty of 
make-up, The retailers handling 
fine lines of ladies’ shoes and 
slippers were not used to getting 
fine printing from the wholesale 
houses. 

This was the more astonishing 
because the value of artistic 


printing had been demonstrated 
in other lines, and Mr. Emerson, 
in appreciating it himself, figured 
that there were pioneers’ profits 
awaiting the first wholesaler to 
break the ice in the shoe line. 

He began by getting out a 
sumptuous catalogue of 24 pages, 
1644x1034, of thick super-calen- 
dered. stock and embossed art 
cover, printed throughout in two 
colors and gold. Each shoe and 
slipper shown was drawn from 
model. The net effect was to 
produce a book so different from 
the run of literature coming to 
the dealer’s store that he would 
find it too good to throw away, 
and would keep it to look at from 
time to time, and at last order, 
some day, when he should run 
short and find the catalogue more 
convenient than any other meth- 
od. The results quoted show that 
it really worked out that way. 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATIONS EN- 
HANCE QUALITY OF GOODS 


When, therefore, he prepared 
to get out a new catalogue last 
summer, he had the certainty to 
go upon that the field had already 
responded to the quality appeal. 
The new catalogue, which has 
been out long enough to show 
results, is a marked advance on 
the first catalogue in two particu- 
lars: first, in its tasteful sim- 
plicity, and, second, in the use, 
novel in shoe catalogues, that has 
been made of pictures of fash- 
ionably garbed women to throw a 
greater glamour of quality over 
the line. The center of every 
double-page spread is given up 
to these attractive pictures in 
two and three colors and gold, 
and the cuts of the shoes are 
ranged around them. 

“I wanted to get something,” 
Mr. Emerson told Printers’ INxK, 
‘it was still more certain the 
retailer would save and study. 
I don’t think he has ever seen any- 
thing quite like these pictures 
before in shoe catalogues and 


.he is bound to be impressed. He 


will show it to his friends and 
by and by he will show it 
to his customers to save pull- 
ing down a-lot of stock. The 
women are bound to see things 
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there they want, even if the 
dealer does not have them, and 
he will order. After he has had 
a few experiences like that he will 
come to have some faith in the 
catalogue, 

“That’s why we put $1.25 into 
this second catalogue—to make 
sure that it will be read and 
shown. And it is worth it; it is 
pulling more strongly than the 
first one, A mail-order house has, 
too, a considerable margin of 


selling expense on which to fig- 
The cost of 


ure catalogue cost. 
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better transportation generally 
and the dancing craze. Nowadays 
the devotee of fashion steps from 
her home into a waiting automo- 
bile and out of it into another 
home, hall or theatre. She wears 
the lightest of clothing and foot- 
gear. Women’s shoes, therefore, 
are made more and more for 
beauty and less for mere utility. 
This has resulted in the division 
of the business into two groups. 
Most of the manufacturers are 
committed to staple styles. <A 
few are going after the more 
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FIGUKES WERE 


selling shoes on the road is, 
roughly, 5 per cent. Even with 
a $1.25 catalogue, which is high 
for the line, our costs run only 
from 14 to 2 per cent. It would 
be higher with a poorer catalogue, 
poorer mailing-list or a poorer 
line. 

“The fact that the line is con- 
fined to women’s fancy shoes and 
slippers makes, of course, all the 
difference in the world. Only a 
small part of it is staple goods. 
The rest is special patterns. Styles 
in women’s footwear _ have 
changed greatly in the last few 
years, because of the automobile, 





THIS REPRODUCTION SHOWS FACING PAGES OF 
EFFECTIVELY COLORED 





THE CATALOGUE, IN THE ORIGINAL THE 


elusive, but more profitable, spe- 
cialty business. When one of 
these special patterns strikes the 
popular chord results are often 
highly satisfactory. 

“We designed this summer a 
special shoe with gaiter cloth and 


leather Louis heel and included 
it in our catalogue. The cut had 


no unique position there. None 
of the cuts has, because we can 
not tell in advance ‘what will 
prove popular and what will not, 
and we want to give all styles 
an equal chance, The new un- 
tried models being speculative. we 
order only a small stock from 
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the factory, in this case 1,000 
pairs. But almost the first order 
that came in from one dealer on 
our list was for more than our 
whole factory order on that num- 
ber. That was from one of the 
largest retail stores in the coun- 
try. Other orders show that this 
particular shoe has touched the 
popular fancy, and we are push- 
ing the factory for quick de- 
liveries. There is no exagger- 
iting the importance of a style 
success when it once sets in; 
sales of a thousand pairs a day 
ire nothing at all. The average 
‘irst sale is nothing like that. 
Perhaps it is twenty-five or thirty 
pairs. As soon as these begin 
io go, the retailer orders, say, 
ifty pairs more. He may order 

hundred pairs next time, but 
ihe chances are that, when he 
sees a Style is going to go, he 
will place an order for the same 
pattern with his regular factory, 
trom which he can buy cheaper. 
But that doesn’t bother us. By 
that time we have passed on to 
something else. 


WHERE THE CATALOGUE 
= 
STRONG 


HOUSE IS 


“In this matter of fixing the 
styles, the catalogue house has 
almost a revolutionary advantage 
over the old-line house market- 
ing through traveling salesmen. 
The latter has to put out its 
styles months ahead. The dealers 
order and stock heavily for a 
complete line. But, while the 
season is still young, some one 
particular style or another estab- 
lishes its supremacy. Everybody 
wants it, and the dealers have 
to throw overboard a good part 
of their stock and reorder on 
the rage of the moment. 

“That is a sore point with the 
dealers, although it is one of the 
natural hazards of the business. 
They hang back from ordering 
until the last possible minute, 
waiting to see what style trend 
will develop. Then, weeks after 
the old-line houses have had 
their men out taking orders, and 
we know everything that is doing, 
we come out with our own styles 
in the catalogue, taking advantage 
of every fashion development and 





being up to the minute. In these 
early days of our business we 
lack one seeming advantage in 
that the dealers have already or- 
dered and stocked, but most of 
them stock lightly on fancy goods 
and have to reorder anyway. 
After they have had further ex- 
perience with us, they will want 
to wait to see what we are offer- 
ing. 

“That is the way it is beginning 
to work out. The very fact that 
the dealers are loaded up early 
in the season, under the old sys- 
tem, makes them wish to beat 
the system, and it is simply up 
to the catalogue houses to help 
them do so. If we use the same 
intelligence in designing patterns 
that the older houses display, we 
cannot help exerting a profound 
effect on merchandising condi- 
tions in the direction of shorten- 
ing the whole buying season for 
fancy styles, thus gaining a fur- 
ther advantage. 

“These changes will be to put 
a greater premium than ever be- 
fore on good designing, good ad- 
vertising to the dealer and good 
factory resources. We were sure 
of the first before starting, and 
worked out the second in our 
catalogues. The third essential 
has been recently achieved by a 
merger with Dunn & McCarthy, 
of Auburn, N. Y. This assures 
us that we shall be taken care 
of when one of our style num- 
bers makes a hit and we want to 
fill orders in a hurry. 

“Of course, there is another 
side to the story. If you went 
out on the road you would find 
dealers who would tell you that 
the catalogue idea is all right 
most of the time, but when there 
is arunona style and they want 
it badly the house is all out and 
it’s forty days before they can 
get any more. That’s true; it 
does take about 21 working days 
to put an order through the fac- 
tory, and from the time the deal- 
er sits down to write until the 
time he opens up the packing- 
cases it is nearly forty days now. 
I believe that time can be short- 
ened considerably, but even as 
it is the advantages are on the 
side of the mail-order house. 
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“The distribution of style prod- 
ucts has become an advertising 


proposition,” continued Mr. Em- 
erson. ‘These catalogues, which 


we have tried to make as _ beauti- 
ful as possible, furnish our first 
talking points. But their appeal 
would wear off after a while un- 
less we prepared a fresh stimula- 
tion, and we have something 
planned in the way of a new 
catalogue that will throw both 
of these other ones into the 
shade. 

“Up to this time the campaign 
has been almost all catalogue— 
without depreciating the line and 
designs. What I mean is that 
the difference between our cata- 
logue and other catalogues is 
much more striking than the dif- 
ference between our goods and 
other goods. Now, I purpose to 
show some changes in the goods 
themselves, and we have taken up 
the distribution of the Carthean 
shoe of Dunn & McCarthy, 
O’Sullivanized, that is, with 
O’Sullivan rubber heels put on at 
the factory. We are satisfied 
that rubber heels not only will 
be but are already being worn 
on high-grade shoes, and we are 
linking up a part of our line 
through our catalogue with the 
heavy O'Sullivan advertising, 
which, by the way, is also men- 
tioning us.” 


Wants “Made in U. S. A.” to 
Mean Quality 


W. N. Matruews & Brotuer 
St. Louis, Nov. 11, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read with considerable interest 
the articles and editorials on the ‘‘Made 
in U. S. A.” movement appearing in 
Printers’ InK recently. The editorial 
in the November 5, 1914, issue contains 
a particularly timely and valuable warn- 
ing 

emnthion should be done to make 
this mark mean quality. I think that 
the mark adopted should be universally 
copyrighted. The use of this mark 
should be prohibited to those manufac- 
turers whose products are unable to 
pass proper quality standards. As the 
readers of Printers’ INK well know, 
most of the national magazines and 
weeklies require proof of their prospec- 
tive advertisers, not only of the truth 
of the statements in their copy, but also 
of the quality of the goods offered in it. 

It seems to me that the “National 
Foreign Trade-Mark Council” could 
handle this national 


trade-mark satis- 





- to report all 





INK 


body 
could be formed, whose duty it would 
be to pass upon the application of any 


factorily. A committee of that 


manufacturer for the use of this mark 
upon his products. 

To prevent the imitation of this mark 
by the citizens of other countries, 1 
should be copyrighted in all countries 
having laws for the protection of trade- 
marks. Agents in each country could 
be appointed, whose duty it would be 
to see that the mark was protected and 
infringements of _ it. 
Finally, the mark should be popularized 
in every possible way, in all the coun- 
tries where it goes. 

Those who receive permission to use 
the mark should be assessed a small per- 
centage of their gross sales in foreign 
countries, to pay the expenses of popu- 
larizing the mark and of administering 


its use. The amount of each manufac- 
turer’s assessment, that is to be spent 
in each country towards popularizing 


the mark in that country, should be 
based on his percentage of sales to that 
country. 

For example: Supposing A’s annual 
sales to foreign countries amount to 
$100,000.00. Supposing the assessment 
is 4 of 1 per cent. His total_assess- 
ment would be $200.00. Suppose 
further that his sales are distributed as 
follows: 20 per cent to Argentine Re 
public; 10 per cent to Brazil; 5 per 
cent to Chile; 20 per cent to Germany; 
10 per cent to Great Britain and 35 pe 
cent scattering. Then of his $200.00 
the committee would spend: 
$40.00 in Argentine Republic 

20.00 in Brazil 

10.00 in Chile 

40.00 in Germany 

20.00 in Great Britain 

60.00 in international publications 

(2 ——- Exporter for ex- 
ample) 

10.00 woul be taken for administra- 

tion expenses 
$200. 00 

It will be noted that the last item 
represents 5 per cent that would be 
appropriated for administration  ex- 
penses. 

After the committee gets started, the 
amount of the assessment, how it is to 
be made, collected and spent, can be 
determined. I simply suggest the out 
line of a plan that it seems to me is 
worthy of consideration. 

As to the trade-mark that is to b« 
adopted, while the Dry Goods Economist 
suggestion has considerable merit, it 
does not seem to me that it is sufii- 
ciently indicative of what this mark is 
to mean, if the plan suggested above is 
adopted. It is too conventional. It 
would be one of many “diamond” trade- 
marks. 

To popularize the movement, why not 
offer a substantial cash prize for the 
best mark submitted. by anyone con- 
nected with a manufacturer who is try- 
ing to obtain export trade? The mark 
adopted should be one that can be 
placed on all kinds of products, re- 
gardless of their kind. Let’s have some 
discussion on the subject and then some 
action. 

Craupe L. Matruews, 
Vice-president and Secretary. 
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How is the 
electric 
railway 
industry? 


Every electric railway executive 
is now looking forward to the 








Electric Railway Journal’s 
issue of 


January 2, 1915 


That issue, known to the industry as the Annual 
Statistical Number, will publish the vital statistics of 
the electric railway field 


It shows railway men how many and what types of 
cars and trucks are being bought, what progress has 
been made in signalling, what track is being laid and 
where. Comparative figures for previous years will 
be given. 


Railway men are on the lookout for these statistics 
and for the editorial review of the year’s activities 
which will also be published in this issue. 


An issue of such great value not only receives more 
than ordinary attention when it first arrives, but is pre- 
served for reference for a considerable time to come. 
That is why it becomes an advertising opportunity of 
special value ; that is why everyone selling to electric 
railways should want to be represented prominently and 
adequately in the advertising columns of the issue. 


This extra interest coupled with extra circulation 
gives extra value—at no extra cost. 


Put it up to our Service Department to plan the right 
kind of copy for you to use. 


Just about time to do it right. Therefore, please 
Speak Now! 
McGraw Publishing Co., Inc., 239 W. Thirty-ninth St., N. Y. 


Electric Railway Journal Electrical World Engineering Record 
Metallurgical & Chemical Engineering 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Farmer’s Wife 


A Pioneer Champion of the Farm Woman 


At last the farm woman is coming into 
her own. Not only are the leading manufac- 
turers showing their anxiety to supply her 
many needs and accept her cash in return, 
but even the Government signifies its desire 
to assist in her happiness and welfare. Pre- 
viously The Farmer’s Wife has been the only 
champion of the farm woman. It has long 
waged an earnest campaign to help her im- 
prove her home and the living conditions 
of her family. 


The following are a few of the points 
which it has emphasized as necessary steps 
in this improvement : 


To declare her economic importance as a producer 
and partner in the business of farming. 


To overcome drudgery through the use of labor- 
saving devices. 


To beautify the farm home both indoors and 
outdoors. 


To defeat disease and illness on the farm by 
modern ideas of sanitation and hygiene. 
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To overcome the isolation of farm life by neighbor- 
hood co-operative clubs and wholesome forms of 
recreation. 


To develop community co-operation as a factor for 
obtaining every form of social and economic bet- 
terment. 


To study food and textile values in order that 
she may be better able to select proper food and 
clothing for the family. 

To spiritualize the country church and make it a 
more effective agent for country welfare. 

To utilize the instruction in home economics of- 
fered by the agricultural colleges. 

To replace the traditional country school with one 
that is modern in teaching methods and equipment. 

To make farm life as a whole so attractive that 
the farm wife and mother and her children will 
prefer the farm to the city and by thus checking the 
exodus to the city to promote the healthful progress 
of agriculture and all other business. 


The Farmer’s Wife is the only magazine devoted 
to the interests of farm women. 


FARMER’S WIFE 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 


Western Representatives. Eastern Representatives, 
Geo. W, Herbert, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson’ Inc. 
600 Advertising Bldg., 41 Park Row, 

Chicago, Ill. New York City. 


Guaranteed Minimum Circulation, 750,000 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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Stock Farms are the 
Best Farms 


There’s a reason. 











They are usually occupied and operated 
by their cwners. 


Twelve-month tenants grow and sell 
crops of grain, “‘skinning” the land 
by the year $ operation. 


Stock-farming rests upon the basis of 
long tenures or permanent occupancy. 


The stock farm owner is a business- 
man with diversified interests; usually 
possessed of capital and always a 
leading citizen in his community. 





The most successful farmers all the way from New York to 
Colorado receive THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE every 
week, because they pay for it, and they do not receive it 
after the time for which they have paid has run out. This 
= of iself proves that the success of THE GAZETTE is 


earned and not faked. 


Please give us an opportunity to convince you as to 
the foregoing. Permit us to send you a recent issue 


of THE GAZETTE at our expense. Address 


__ The Breeder’s eee — 





OR 
Wancace C, RICHARDSON, INC, 
41 Park Row 
NEW YORK CITY 


Georue W. Nexeenws Ine, 
Advertising Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Small-Town. Merchant Likes 





Dealer Helps 


Advertisers Say Small Dealers Are Most Appreciative of Advertising 
Co-operation 


PROSPEROUS-LOOKING, 
alert man about 40 years old 
walked into the office of Print- 
ers’ Ink the other day. He want- 
ed to talk to somebody about the 
material that advertisers have 
been sending out to the small- 
town dealers this fall. His name 
s H. C. Larimer, and he owns 
. clothing store in Chariton, Ia., 
-a big little town of 4,000, a typi- 
‘al Western farming center. 

Mr. Larimer was persuaded to 
talk about the character of his 
town, and in the course of con- 
versation it developed he did a 
business of $50,000 a year. He 
had a mailing list indexed and 
cross indexed to eliminate dupli- 
cate work. This list contained 
7,000 “live” names. He was in 
New York to look over the styles 
and see what was what on Broad- 
way. He wanted to make sure 
that the farmers who depended on 
lim for the best and latest would 
not be disappointed. Quite differ- 
ent from the small-town dealer of 
vour childhood days, isn’t it? Yet 
Mr. Larimer says he is only one 
of a number of clothiers belong- 
ing to his association, who work 
lists of this size, and take just as 
keen an interest in giving these 
prosperous farmers what they 
want. Incidentally his views as 
to what advertisers should and 
should not do, when it comes to 
dealer co- operation—especially in 


planning advertising material — 


are mighty interesting. 

To start with, Mr. Larimer 
made the statement that with one 
exception no manufacturer with 
whom he did business understood 
lim or his needs. “They don’t 
seem to be able to realize that 
there is all the difference in the 
world between the dealer in the 
town of ten thousand and over 
and the dealer in the farming cen- 
ters like Chariton. In the small 
towns the dealer must depend 
largely on his out-of-town busi- 
ness; he does business on mail- 


They seem to think we go out and 
5 


order principles, and he requires 
a different kind of co-operation 
from his larger-town brother. 

“IT want good, high-grade ad- 
vertising material,’ he said, “es- 
pecially the kinds which I can use 
in connection with the mail cam- 
paigns which I am constantly wa- 
ging. But I won’t use anything 
that is not designed to appeal to 
the farmer. I want different ma- 
terial for different purposes: ma- 
terial for the farmer, his hired 
man or his son. This material 
should have a farm flavor about 
it; a manufacturer shouldn't 
waste postage on style books, 
mailers, blotters, and such matter 
ornamented with a picture of 
some milk-fed youth with bloom- 
ing cheeks and chic airs. I want 
men, real men, the kind we see 
out in Iowa. 


WHAT THIS MERCHANT WANTS 


“But all this material, to appeal 
to me, must be prepared with 
some definite purpose. In other 
words, I won’t waste good Amer- 
ican postage stamps on a whole 
lot of disconnected advertising 
matter. Neither do I want a lot 
of stuff thrown at me fighting the 
mail-order houses. Mail-order 
competition is bad enough with- 
out being reminded of it, and 
besides that is not the way to fight 
mail-order competition. What I 
want is advertising material that 
connects my store up with adver- 
tising in publications which the 
farmer and his family read; but it 
has to do it in a way that will not 
rob me of my individuality.” 

“Just what do you mean, Mr. 
Larimer, by robbing you of your 
individuality ?” 

“T mean 55 per cent of the ma- 
terial I receive—electros, book- 
lets, signs, window trims and the 
rest of it—I never use, because 
whoever designed it is not famil- 
iar with how a small-town dealer 
sells a nationally advertised line. 
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say: ‘Look here, I have been 
honored by having been chosen 
by the Jones Dustless Duster 
Company to represent it in Char- 
iton.’ Well, I don’t, and no one 
else with any brains does. What 
we do say is this: ‘After looking 
over every possible line of clothes 
to find the one best suited for 
your particular needs, I have de- 
cided upon Hart Schaffner & 
Marx clothes, and because of my 
knowledge of goods and styles 


a) 
ae 


we 
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I a 
BORD 
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GOODRICH HAS 
LIKE 


FOUND THAT 
PRACTICAL 


MERCIIANTS 
HELPS 


you may be assured that when 
you buy your suit from me you 
will be well satisfied.’ And we 
expect the advertising matter 
which the manufacturer sends us 
to strike that same tone.” 
Questioned further as to just 
what material fitted into his ad- 
vertising plans and would be put 
to the most effective use, Mr. 
Larimer said: “Of course, my 
mailing list is the backbone of my 
business. Upon it I depend for 
the greatest percentage of my 
sales; but at the same time I do 
a lot of newspaper advertising 
and appreciate good electros. I 


will not use electros, however, 
which advertise a manufacturer's 
product too obviously. I can’t af- 
ford to have people think | am 
cheap. Rather than give that im- 
pression I would send 50 or 75 
cents away to a stock cut house, 
whose catalogues I have, and get 
cuts of my own. Neither will | 
use the cut-and-dried ready-made 
ads; although I suppose there are 
lots of country dealers who are 
foolish enough to use them. It 
has always been the idea of the 
members of the Iowa State Clo- 
thiers’ Association that if news- 
paper space is worth buying it is 
worth using to good advantage to 
advertise our store and not some 
manufacturer's underwear. 


PRAISES SUPERIOR UNDERWEAR PLAN 


“T think the plan of the Supe- 
rior Underwear Company is one 
of the best I have seen for some 
time. This concern will send 
vou cuts for illustrative purposes 
without mentioning its name. I 
just saw a large half-page cut of 
this company used in connection 
with a Harvest Home sale. Any 
fair-minded dealer will agree to 
mention your product in the ad; 
hut in the name of efficiency don’t 
try to get your money’s worth by 
sticking your name all over it. 
When you do you are simply la- 
beling the dealer as being too 
cheap to get cuts made especially 
for him.” 

Mr. Larimer talked so under- 
standingly about advertising that 
he was asked where he acquired 
his information. “Well,” said the 
gentleman from Iowa, “we haye 
had to educate ourselves or go 
out of business. The only way to 
fight the mail-order people is with 
their own weapons—advertising. 
And so we have set out to be just 
as good advertising men in our 
little centers as we possibly can 
be. It is remarkable what a man 
will learn when he has to. 

“Then, of course, there are 
other educational forces at work. 
We read the same trade papers as 
does the merchant in the larger 
city, and usually read them more 
thoughtfully, as we have to de- 
pend more on them. Manufactur- 
ers like Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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are continually educating us into 
being better dealers; and just 
lately some of the farm papers, 
Successful Farming for instance, 
seem to have realized that their 
future depends to a great extent 
on getting us lined up with them, 
and they have started in to show 
us how to tie up our stores with 
advertising carried in 
their columns. So you 
see we have education 
i-plenty.” 

On the question of 
store material Mr. 
Larimer was of - the 
pinion that this was 
1 field which needed a 
200d deal of improve- 
ment. It appears that 
100 many advertisers 
ire sending the same 
thing to Chariton as 
they use on Broadway. 
Larimer said he 
couldn’t use any hang- 
crs, window material 
or store decorative 
matter unless it had a 
selling purpose — that pica 
is the test he applies. ie 
He likes material 










which suggests some- iprese ts 
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as he stands around sige 
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He appreciates good "Tee decide were 

posters, but doesn’t use Prices, you ult 

road signs. He related Bator your own rote 


several cases where he 
had lost customers by 
tacking these signs on 
their fences. If the 
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and the dealer, a hardware man, 
was very enthusiastic about it be- 
cause it was useful as well as or- 


namental. I think he said he got 
it free with a purchase of $50 
worth of supplies to go into it. 
That is the sort of thing a manu- 
facturer ought to get out, a few 
good things which will be used 
gladly and given a pre- 

‘i mn ferred position in the 

i dealer’s store. What is 
the use of cluttering 
up our stores with a 
lot of signs, circus 
posters, and window" 
pasters that no self- 
respecting merchant 
would use—and also 
impossible literature?” 
This store display 
which Mr. Larimer 
mentioned is furnished 
to Goodrich dealers 
with $50 purchases, as 
suggested, and is one 
of many helpful selling 
aids in the Goodrich 
plan. The whole Good- 
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operation plan, accord- 
ing to Advertising 
Manager Tibbitts, is 
founded on the theory 
that the dealer is bet- 
ter known in his town 
than the manufacturer 
and his name is given 
advertising preference. 
“When the dealer’s 
name is worked out to 
the dealer’s satisfac- 
states Mr. Tib- 
bitts, “he is, as a rule, 
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dealers were of a class 
where road signs 
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THE DEALER’S ABILITY 


metal signs of superior 10 RENDER 
SPOT SERVICE 


WHICH 


strongly suggested 


quality that would not 
rust away in a few 
months’ exposure to the weather. 


THINKS THIS IS PRACTICAL 


“Speaking of metal advertising 
material,” continued Mr. Larimer, 
“about the most practical thing 
that I have seen going out this 
fall is the ‘automatic salesmen’ 
being put out by the Goodrich 
people, a store display made of 
metal, bearing lithographed ad- 
vertisements. I saw one out West 


quite ready and willing 
to give us the co-opera- 
tion most desired.” An- 
other angle to the 
Goodrich methods is 
; giving the dealer less 
in quantity than he asks for. 
We remember,” continues Mr. 
Tibbitts, “that the dealer is con- 
fronted with certain expenses 
when it comes time to dis- 
tribute the material, and while 
he may without thinking ask for 
a thousand such pieces, the 
chances are that he will use only 
about half that amount.” 

It is worthy of note, however, 
that the chances of waste in mate- 
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rial furnished dealers is far less 
in the small towns than in the 
larger centers if this material is 
carefully distributed. As Mr. Lar- 
imer said: “We won't write for 
anything unless we need it, and 
we usually use it if we say we 
will.” The whole thing in a nut- 
shell is that the small-town dealer 
is more appreciative and more 
thrifty than the larger one. He 
also appreciates nationally adver- 
tised goods, because in them he 
sees protection from mail-order 
competition. 





INK 


methods of advertising and giving 
a manufacturer his full co-opera- 
tion. But this is no longer the 
case, and the majority of dealers 
are willing and glad to accept the 
helps that they are offered.” 

3ut before the maximum bene- 
fit can be secured through these 
dealer helps, the rural dealer and 
his way of thinking and doing 
business must be given serious 
study and thought. Some adver- 
tisers are even going so far as to 
establish, under the supervision of 
some successful salesman in the 
small-town field, a 
separate division to 
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develop and promote 
business in the small- 
town market. The 
packers, for instance, 
are doing this in their 
fertilizer and animal 
food departments. 
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SUCH 
TO USE 


GOODYEAR HAS FOUND THAT 


WILL BE PUT 


This, at least, is the experience 
of several advertisers approached 
by Printers’ Ink on that subject. 
The Calumet Baking Powder 
Company, for instance, finds that 
the best results from its dealer 
material are with the small-town 
dealer. “It is my opinion,” writes 
this company, “that the small- 
town dealer will not only give an 
advertiser more co-operation, but 
he is more likely to push and in- 
troduce to his customers a line of 
meritorious goods than his fellow- 
dealer in larger towns. The 
greatest competitor the small 
dealer has is the mail-order house, 
and any manufacturer who sells 
the retail trade only should im- 
press upon the merchant the ad- 
vantages of pushing goods like 
his which can only be bought 
from him. These are invariably 
high-grade products which will 
reflect to the credit of his store.” 

The same condition exists in all 
fields. Francis Palms, «secretary 
of the Michigan Stove Company, 
sums it up in this way: “There 
is no question that the small deal- 
er has changed his attitude to- 
ward advertising in the past few 
years. Some years ago it was 
impossible to interest the local 
dealer in utilizing the up-to-date 


MATERIAL AS 


With the bulk of the 
$8,498,311,000 which 
represents the value 
of American farm 
products passing through the 
small-town channel, surely the 
field is worthy of special cultiva- 
tion and special study. It is too 
valuable an outlet to let go by 


default. 


THIS 


Elmer H. 


Elmer H. 


Beach Dead 


Beach, editor and publisher, 
died at his home in Detroit November 
18. Mr. Beach was formerly manage 
of the Business Man’s Publishing Com 
pany, publisher of the Business Man's 
Vagasine, Bookkeeper, Home Study 
and Beach’s Magazine of Business, and 
at the time of his death publisher of 
the Accountant and other periodicals 
on busi ness subjects. He had been en 
gaged in the publishing business for 
twenty-six years, 


in Maxwell Offices 

R. Il. Roberts, director of publicity 
of the Maxwell Motor Car Company. 
in Detroit, has been transferred to the 
company’s Eastern offices, = H. 
Harris, formerly of Sioux Falls, his 
been appointed to the position in De 
troit. 


Changes 


Novel Offer by Food Company 


The Ralston Purina 
Louis, offers $1,250 in cash prizes to 
S:. Louis children who will gain the 
most weight while eating the company’s 
cereals between now and March 831. 
The contest is handled through grocers 


Company, St. 
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The only thing we are conceited 
about is not being conceited. Yet, hun- 
a enge dreds of letters like this give us won- 


derful faith in our own _ proposition. 





Rock ISLAND LINES 


LA SALLE STREOT STATION 


& ™. Aen. 


Paasewern Tarnic Mansoen 


1M. M, CorTrect. 
Aenicuctunas Commeasonen, 
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WUTTLE ROCK an ORLANONA CITY 





V. MH. SCHOFFEL MAYER. 
Borrom Sourmwesy Tan 
0, KL  YOUM REPLY MEFER TO 


= Cctober 29. 1914, 


Svescer: 


Dr. Tait Sutler, 
Progressive Farmer, 
Memphis, Tenn 


Dear Doctor Butiler:- 


At the close of tnis year 1 wish your 
company could have bcund for me a complete set 
of the Progressive Farmer issues for 1914, 


I travel aj] the while and oceasionally 
mine a copy of the Progressive Farmer so that 1] have 
been unable tc keep a set from copies received, 


Lethe 

Your parer the most practical, accurate 
information in regard to profitable methods of farming 
in the South of any publication that reaches me. 


I want to use the bound volume for 1914 for 
teference in answering the hundreds of questions whicn 
the farmers put up to our department in Arkansas. 
louisiana and Texas. 


I wish ycur circulation department would make 
an active campaign in all Roc Island territory in the 
South. If we couid get tne farmers and business men in 
our southern territory to read the Progressive Farmer and 
study it for two years, we would have a new country, with 
every intelligent farmer making money. 


If you can furnish me the bound volume at the 
close of the year, plaase send it with bill to me at 
Room 718 Ja Salle Statio:, Chicago, 31]. 

Sincerely yours, 


WwcettrrsR 


Agricultural Commissioner. 








Our Editorial merit, class circulation, dealer influence and spotlessly clean ad- 
vertising columns entitle us to Kellogg’s, Pro-Phy-Lactic, ‘“Tiree-In-One Oil,” 
Rogers Silver, Mennen’s, Ivory Soap, Arrow Collars—too many such to name. 

_ We challenge any and all of these manufacturers to set us a task to perform. 
The harder it is the better we’ll like it. 

to take us on? The gauntlet is at your feet. 


IVE 
ARMER 


Now, who's ‘game’ 





: : “*No fakes for Man 
os. i ali or Beast or Fowl" 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. 


Dallas, Texas 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


November 23rd 1914 


Memo. for Mr. Koenig:« 


Yhen I first became advertising manager of the 
Christian Herald the attention of advertisers was being 
directed toward flat publications, in which advertising 
appeared next to reading,- and we profited by the fact that 
the Christian ilerald was of this kind. 


Shortly after, there was a marked tendency on the 
part of advertisers to favor mediums going to the smaller 
towns. For instance, the fact that 60% of the medium-priced 
automobiles are sold in the small towns explains in part why 
we have received orders for 60 full-pages (680-lines each) 
of automobile advertising since June Ist. 


As you know, our greatest handicap to-day is the 
multiplicity of mediums. However, a new tendency is mani- 
festing itself which will again militate in our favor, 
viz. the disposition on the part of experienced advertisers 
and agents to favor periodicals that have a strong hold on 
their readers because of their editorial character. — 


Printers' Ink is about to publish 4 Small-town 
Number. We have raised in just eight weeks $65,000 for the 
Widows. and Orphans of the War in Europe, and have the cable- 
gram from our Mr. Waters saying that the Christian Herald's 
Food Cargo was the first Food bought with American money to 
reach Belgium. 


Surely this information would give advertisers the 
best evidence of the tremendous hold the Christian Herald 
has on its subscribers. 


However, knowing how you feel about referring to 
Christian Herald Charities for advertising purposes, I am 
sending you this memo. requesting permission to refer to 
the immediate response of Christian Herald subscribers to 
our appeal for funds, as that is the most interesting 
subject of the hour. 
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The General Store as an Unde- 





veloped Outlet 


By Frank Farrington 


Editor of Jnland Storekeeper 


[Epiror1aL Note: As a former mer 
chant in a small town, Mr. Farrington 
came to know intimately the consumer 
he pictures in this article. He has been 
travelling widely of late through the 
“country” sections east and west, in 
pursuance of his editorial work. This 
article is written out of his own ex- 
perience and observations. ] 

HE proprietor of the village 

general store knows little and 
cares less about chain stores and 
their ravages among the small in- 
dividual dealers. He is not wor- 
rying about whether he shall sell 
advertised goods or not. The high 
cost of living is to him largely a 
subject for the attention of news- 
paper and magazine writers, turn- 
over means a kind of cake, and 
the war is a historical event a 
long way off. 

All of which is merely another 
way of saying that our small- 
town and crossroads general mer- 
chants are sawing wood and say- 
ing very. little. 

When I say. general store, 
meaning it in the common sense, 
| do not refer to commissary 
stores and company stores, such 
as are run throughout the South 
and in the lumber sections of the 
Northwest. These stores some- 
times employ managers who have 
made a considerable study of busi- 
ness methods and who occasional- 
ly are quite scientific in their 
work, I refer rather to the aver- 
age storekeeper in the small com- 
munity, operating a store which 
sells: anything he thinks he can 
make a profit on, and who does 
not hesitate to throw out that 
which does not pay at least an 
apparent profit. 

Taking the census figures we 
find reported the following stores 
in towns of 5,000 and less serving 
53,639,074 of our population: 


ere eer rer ree 141,724 
AGRE TARE res soe oin nis ejecta asses 33,13 

LORY ENA ia is se-0:0 529.0 Be -94-eieceie 8,735 
OMAN! fas oho ian acai ieee ease Sais 8,035 
ee ry rrr ery eer 25,870 
Men’s furnishings ........... 1,474 
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PRE DOUAEO 655: 4.600:9:9-dxes aieornndenere 21,143 
COWOIEES:. ci era aca arinwa seman 12,463 
TE... ésed ose inskeseaseen 256,779 


In the aggregate these handle 
a tremendous amount of goods. 
With an average annual trade of 
$5,000, they will sell merchandise 
each year up to the gross amount 
of $1,283,895,000 ! 

There is a business worth go- 
ing after, and it is all provided 
with credit facilities, and, what 
is more, with the money to pay 
its bills. South America may have 
a business of twice as much wait- 
ing for us, but it hasn’t the 
money now. Here are 256,779 mer- 
chants who sell from $1,000 a 
vear up to $100,000 a year or 
more, and they have the money. 
If there is any money in circula- 
tion anywhere it is in the small 
towns. 

The farmers have plenty of 
everything to sell. They are the 
customers of the general stores; 
they and the village business men, 
who, in turn, get their money 
from the farmers. 

NOT AFFECTED BY WAR'S WORRIES 

The war has not interfered 
with the business of these mer- 
chants, except to the extent of 
inconveniencing them a_ little 
about getting just exactly the 
goods they have ordered. If 
prices have been a little higher, 
they have merely charged more. 
Even in towns as large as 10,000 
in up-state New York business is 
going on as usual. 

The local daily papers there 
play up the war no more than 
any other news. Unless they are 
sensational, they have reduced the 
ordinary war heading to single 
column. “We can’t sell any of 
these war weeklies,’ says the 
newsdealer in such a town. The 
war has not shaken the rural 
population out of its groove. 

The farmer likes to sit back a 
little while in the evening and 








his newspaper the prog- 
ress of the war, but as for its 
making any difference in the 
amount of business he is giving 
the local storekeeper, it only in- 
creases it by giving him rather 
more money to spend. 
Throughout the Middle West 
there are thousands of small com- 
munities where practically all the 
business is handled by general 
stores, which carry everything up 
to the latest of the advertised 
goods. These stores are man- 
aged by men who are on the look- 
out for new goods, and _ these 
stores are selling many brands 
of advertised goods. 
Investigations have shown the 
following goods to be in active 
demand in general stores: 


read in 


Ostermoor mattresses 
Holeproof stockings 
Black Cat stockings 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Queen Quality shoes 
Whittemore shoe polishes 
Prophylactic toothbrushes 
Colgate’s dentifrices 
Sanitol dentifrices 
DeLong hooks and eyes 
Arrow collars 

Oriental collars 
Hoosier kitchen cabine‘s 
Jewel stoves 

Arctic refrigerators 
Alwin baby-buggy 
Haywood baby-buggy 
Ivory soap 

Gold Dust 

Mellin’s ood 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
tissell carpet sweepe 
Gold Medal flour 

Royal baking powder 
Knox gelatine 
Remington typewriters 
Oliver typewriters 
Winchester Arms 

. & W. Arms 
Colgate’s perfumes 
Gage hats 

Ford automobiles 
Campbell’s soups 

Van Camp’s pork and beans 
Mason fruit jars 
Richardson’s silk 

Corticelli silk 

Estey organs 

Edison talking machines 
Porosknit underwear 
Munsingwear 

Walk-Over shoes 

Douglas shoes 

President suspenders 
Boston garters 

Velvet Grip garters 
Gillette razors 
Omo dress shields 
Kleinert dress shields 


clothing 


Warner’s corsets 

American Lady corsets 
White Mountain refrigerators 
Toledo steam cookers 
Universal food chopper 
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Enterprise food-chopper 
Elgin watches 

Ingersoll watches 
Baker’s cocoa 


Karo corn syrup 

Post Toasties 

Liquid veneer 

Uneeda biscuit 
Kingsford’ s starch 
Roger’s silverware 
Clipperlawn mower 
Ferry’s seeds 

Burpee’s seeds 
Mennen’s Talcum 

Old Trusty incubators 
Kodaks 

Armour’s beef extract 
Durkee’s salad dressing 
Heinz’s products 
Macbeth lamp chimneys 
Diamond Dyes 
Fleisher’s yarn 

Seth Thomas clocks 
Victrolas 


This list does not pretend to 
be complete, and might easily be 
doubled in length to-day. 


200 TONS OF MERCHANDISE 


In the East the average volume 
of small-community business is 
smaller than in the Middle West, 
but in a little village of a couple 
of hundred people in the Cats- 
kills there are three storekeep- 
ers hauling in their goods about 
nine miles by team, and_ the 
smallest of the three paid freight 


and teaming charges the past 
year on 200 tons of merchan- 


dise sold over the counter. The 
two others handled amounts 
largely in advance of that. This 


in addition to such bulky stock as 
dairy feeds and grain, of which 
some 350 carloads went into the 
town to be sold through three 
dealers. And this community is 
not a rare exception. 

One product of the section men- 
tioned is creamery butter. One 
creamery in a recent year bought 
some seven million pounds of 
milk, for which they paid the 
farmers cash monthly. While the 
Eastern farmers are not getting 
grain money like those of the 
West, they are getting its equiva- 
lent in other forms, as above. 
To-day the farmers of the East 
are getting 28 cents per pound 
for dressed turkeys, all they can 
ship. Their hens cannot produce 
eggs fast enough to keep the mar- 
ket price to the farmer down to 
10 cents. Butter and milk are 
in proportion. If there is money 


airywhere it is in the pockets of 
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The Cost of Your Stationery Is 
Not the Cost of Your Letters. 


A fair cost for ordinary letterheads is about 1/5 
of a cent per sheet. But figure in stenographer’s 
time, typewriter investment, carbon sheets and 
copies, filing, envelopes and postaye and an aver- 
age letter on an average paper will cost you at 
least 5c.—probably more. 

Now the same letter on Old Hampshire Bond 
Paper will cost you 51/10c, or 1/10 of a cent more. 











Hid Hamps ireoud— 


























If you select the paper you use for your busi- 
ness correspondence because it is 1/10 of a cent 
per letter cheaper, what do you do with the 1/10 
of a cent that you save? Surely you cannot buy 
with it a better advertisement of the character and 
standards of your business. 

Prestige at 1/10 of a cent is cheap. 

If you are proud of your business and its good 
name you will be gratified to see your letters going 
out on Old Hampshire Bond, and the slight addi- 
tional cost will more than be justified by the insur- 
ance of efficiency which Old Hampshire Bond will 
add to your letters. 

Write to us using your present letterhead; we 
will send free the Old Hampshire Book of Speci- 
mens—a book assembled and bound up to interest 
business men. We will also send you, from time 
to time, instructive matter from our Service 
Department. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
South Hadley Falis, Mass. 











The Only Paper Makers in the World Making Bond Paper Exclusively 
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A PROPOSAL 


Mr. Sharpe: 
A’ Toronto you said: ‘| am one of 


those who do not believe that any old 

kind of printing is good enough for the 
farmer . . . . we use the best grade of 
stationery and the best quality of printed 
matter; and our record of over twenty per 
cent. of sales each year to the names on our 
follow-up list would indicate that we are 
not wasting money by trying to make our 
message to the farmer as attractive as possible.”’ 


We are glad that you feel that way, Mr. 
Sharpe. We hope that all advertisers who 
are selling to farmers feel the same, because 
our specialty is producing big editions of well 
printed catalogues, booklets and advertising 
matter. WVe have built up a highly special- 
ized equipment and organization for handling 
quickly and economically just such “Best 
Quality’’ printing as you advocate and use. 


Why not profit by our facilities? VVhy not 
let us figure on your next lot of advertising 
matter which you send to your follow-up 
list? We have pleased many exacting 
customers. WVe would like to please the 
De Laval Separator Company—or for that 
matter, any advertiser who believes that quality 
printing is cheapest. 








THE CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
30-32 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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the customers of the general 
stores. This is not a war-time 
condition solely. It is the usual 
thing. There have been hard 
years for the farmers, but they 
have been the exception, and sci-s 
entific farming and increased de- 
mands have made such years a 
thing scarcely to be feared. 

The general storekeeper in the 
country does not know much 
about scientific management. He 
hasn’t time for it, or he thinks he 
hasn’t, which amounts to the same 
thing. His business must be large 
and his goods must pay good 
profits because he is wasteful. His 


e gee LF 


\ TYPICAL GENERAL STORE, 


BANNER AND THE 


dead stock accumulates rapidly 
and he lacks the initiative to get 
rid of it as a city merchant will 
and must. He is improving as a 
‘lass and adopting modern meth- 
ids, but there are still very back- 
ward exceptions. 

Within a few miles of me is 
. store doing a business of $20,- 
v00 a year in a general line. It 
is managed in violation of all the 
rules for successful store man- 
igement. The proprietors trust 
everyone who wants to be trusted, 
ind when they cannot collect they 
take a judgment and get some- 
thing. They buy anything the 
farmer has to sell. They sell him 
anything he wants to buy, and 
they cut prices on a few things 
ust enough to enable them to 


NOTE THE FELS-NAPTHA SIGN, 
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say they are selling cheap. This 
general store needs modern meth 
ods and better financial handling. 
Sut it makes money as it is, by 
sheer volume of business. It 
could make more. It might kan- 
dle better goods and handle them 
better if the manufacturers would 
give its proprietor the advantage 
of what they know about good 
storekeeping. General storekeep- 
ers are not as keen as they might 
be about modernizing their stock 
and methods, but they do respond 
to right missionary work, 

Some time ago i told the read- 


‘ers of Printers’ INK that a ran- 


THE GOLDEN SUN COFFEE 


CLOTHES LITHOGRAPHS IN THE WINDOW 


dom list of country merchants, 
whose annual business was known, 
averaged over $20,000 each, with 
stores averaging 2,600 feet of 
floor space. It would scarcely be 
possible to take a list of city deal- 
ers without making a special se- 
lection for the purpose and get 
as good a showing. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD RATING AGENCIES 


If we go to Dun or Bradstreet 
and select only the best-rated 
small-town merchants east of the 
Rockies and north of the Ohio, 
we will get about 30,000 of them. 
These are men the figures show 
to be good business men and live 
operators. Their business bulks 
large but don’t make the mistake, 
Mr. Manufacturer, of ignoring the 
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country merchant who is not 
rated or who is poorly rated. 
There is only one way to be sure 
the general storekeeper is not do- 
ing enough business to make him 
worth approaching and that is to 
see his store and talk with him. 
The fact that he does not show 
up well in the commercial agen- 
cies’ books shows not that he has 
no business or money or credit, 
but that he prefers to keep his 
affairs to himself. 

I have been a small-town mer- 
chant. I have hundreds of small- 
town merchants whom I count 
my friends. I know that these 
men do not take kindly, as a rule, 
to the representative of the com- 
mercial agency or to the compli- 
cated-looking blanks he offers 
them. True enough, he approaches 
them politely, and he is perhaps 
entitled to the information he 
wants. He says he only wants to 
know a few of the main facts, 
but when you have filled in the 
whole of one of his blanks, you 
have given him the story of your 
financial life. The country mer- 
chant will not do it. He can buy 
all the goods he wants. His job- 
bers trust him. If the manufac- 
turer doesn’t want to trust him, 
he needn’t do so. He _ should 
worry; that is his attitude. 

To the question, “Do you give 
the commercial agencies a_ re- 


port?” I have heard merchants 
here, there and all over reply, 
“No. It's none of their business 


how much I owe or how much 
I’ve got in my wife’s name. I 
can buy all the goods I want.” 

Of course, the attitude is wrong. 
It is not the whole of business 
prestige to be able to buy all the 
goods you want, but we are look- 
ing for facts. The facts are that 
the manufacturer is watching the 
map of South America form in 
the smoke of his 35-cent panetela, 
forgetting that the map of the 
United States, showing the small- 
est post-offices, is hanging on the 
wall right back of him. 

Let any manufacturer take a 
map that shows all the post-offices 
of any section and spot with red 
the communities where he knows 
his goods are sold. The freckles 
will be as far apart as the but- 
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tons on a two-button Balmacaan. 
“T can't send my men into those 
little villages,” says the manufac- 
turer. “It takes too long to get 
in and get out again.” Perhaps 
this is so. But there is a great 
volume of business filtering 
through these villages and seme- 
body thinks enough of it to go 
after it. 

THE AND 
BRAND 


JOBBER HIS PRIVATE 


The jobber’s man gets there and 
perhaps he takes your line and 
perhaps he does not. You and ] 
know, and so does the storekeeper 
know, that if the jobber’s sales- 
man has any private-brand stuff 
that competes with your adver- 
tised line, the private brand is the 
one that comes in in case lots, 
while the advertised kind comes 
only when it must. 

The general storekeeper is more 
independent in marking his goods 
than the city merchant. The lat- 
ter marks them as he must to 
meet the competition around him. 
He does not have the privilege 
of selling at such a rate as he 
thinks will pay him a proper prof- 
it. The general storekeeper can 
mark the 25-cent size of a pro- 
prietary medicine up to 30 cents 
if he likes, and get by with it. 
too. He does not figure up how 
much it costs him to do business 
and say to himself, “This package 
costs me sixteen and two-thirds 
cents. My percentage expense of 
doing business is 18 per cent on 
the selling price, which is 22 per 
cent on the cost price, so I must 
get 22 per cent of 16%, which 
is. ” Not on your life. He 
says, “Two dollars a dozen. That 
sells for a quarter.” 

Does the mail-order house sell 
the same thing for 19 cents, or 
does the nearest large town cut 
the price about the same amount, 
Mr. General Storekeeper goes 
peacefully along his way with his 
profit-paying price just the same, 
unless enough of his customers 
complain so that he has to meet 
the outside quotation. 

If the goods come into the store 
billed at $2.50 per dozen, they may 
slip by without getting much at- 
tention if they are something that 
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“They call 


me first 
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By a Printing 
Salesman 


[VE got a lot of cus- 

tomers who call me 
first when they havea 
printing order to place. 
That’s because they 
know I try to give 
them something more 
than printing. ““Let’s 
forget the price for a 
minute,” I say, “and 
figure out what the 
printing is for and how 
we can make it profitable.” Prices 
are always competitive, but good serv- 
ice creates a monopoly. I want to be, 
not low man on price, but high man 
on profit to the buyer. 

One of my best leads is to standard- 
ize a firm’s form letters, office and fac- 
tory forms, record slips, price lists, etc., 
on Hammermill Bond, using a differ- 
ent color for each form. ‘That saves 
them alot of money and time and gives 
them a good paper of uniform quality, 
Ask Your with a crackle, finish and strength 
Printer to Use not at all suggestive of its mod- 
erate cost. 


(s When a job 
IN H] on Hammer- 
La mill Bond is 

delivered 
BOND ss 

“How can 


“The — Business Paper” you do it for 
nvelopes to Match : ” 
the price? 





Yours very truly, A Printing Salesman. 


Made in twelve colors and white in three finishes. Sold by Wholesale Paper 
Houses in Every Large City. Send for Signal System and portfolio of samples. 
Investigate Hammermill Safety Paper, used by the United States Government. 


Hammermill Paper Co. Erie, Pa. 
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sells only once in a while. The 
general-store man does not dig 
very deep into facts and figures 
on the items of semi-occasional 
sale. But let an article get to 
where he is buying it regularly 
and finds that he must give up 20 
cents for something to sell for 
a “quafter,” and he will investigate 
the cause and forever after, in 
spite of changes in policy or even 
price, remain antagonistic to the 
goods. 

In order to acquire the trade 
of the country storekeeper the 
manufacturer must start right. 
In order to retain that trade, he 
must keep right. He must not 
make the fatal error of raising 
the price just because he thinks 
the trade will insist on having 
the goods. The country store- 
keeper will not insist on having 
The Meer of Detdatemn anything but a profit. It may be 

Cover by ART Morris a difficult thing to get him to 
stock your line at first, but it is 
nothing compared with the = 

culty of getting him to restock 
Contents Dec. 1914 it after once getting disgusted 
, : with it and: throwing it out. 
‘The American Govern- What kind of go 


— " r, fg soci goods does the general store sell 























in quantity sufficient to be of in- 

aoe. se Agl. terest? He sells all the neces- 
“The Foot and Mouth saries of life, of course. Some 
Disease’—U. S. Dept. of of these are trade-marked brands 
Agriculture. and some are not. Many of those 
which he sells in bulk or in brands 

“Colds, Roup and Catarrh not trade-marked would be re- 
in Poultry” Prof. T. E. placed by the advertised kind iif 
Quisenberry, Director Mo. Poultry the right kind of encouragement 
p. Stn. were offered. In some cases this 


replacement has occurred, 
Here are some of the goods in 
which the farmer is specially in- 


‘*The Spirit of Christmas’’ 
—Glenn G. Hayes. 


“The Heart of the House’’ terested and which might be sold 

—David Clayborn. to him in trade-mark brands: 
Veterinary remedies, machinery and 

“ee . id . 

Sudan Grass, a New implements, tools, locks, chains and 
Crop’’ —David B. Clarkson. ropes, wagon and auto jacks, kitchen- 
ware, foot-warmers, axes, heavy shoes, 
2 Pages Tabloid Editorials seeds, harvesting machinery, guns and 


* eas ammunition, farm explosives, gasoline 
in addition to the regular engines, wire eg aires, 
departments. builders’ hardware, poultry and_ stock 
foods, lamps and lanterns, automobile 
and wagon accessories, brooms, scales 


M4 . and measures, cutlery, horse-blankets, 
American Farming fur coats and caps, rubber boots, paint, 
Duane W. Gaylord, Publisher lap-cloths, fruit-tree spraying material 
* and _ tools, insecticides, heating appa- 
Chicago ratus, roofing, bathroom supplies, win- 
dow and door screens, oil or gasoline 

Hopkins & Shayne, Ady. Rep. stoves. 


S. Dearborn St’, Chicago 











In addition to all of these, the 
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iarmer and his family are inter- 
ested in and are possible pur- 
chasers of practically everything 
that anyone else buys. 

The country general store to- 
day is a distributing point for 
supplies for a very large propor- 
tion of our population. It will 
pay any manufacturer to study 
the census reports in this connec- 
tion. The possibilities are ample 
to occupy the mind and imagina- 
tion of the most ambitious. 

One of the best indications that 
the village merchant will adopt 
progressive methods and modern 
ideas is the tremendous success 
the makers of computing scales 
and cash-registers have had in 
selling in this field. These are 
sold to him purely on their effi- 
ciency value—a strong hint to the 
manufacturer who may think that 
the general-store merchant is un- 
educatable. The merchant who 
will buy modern equipment will 
buy trade-marked goods every 
time. He is that kind of a dealer. 


Gillette’s New Models for 
Repeat Orders 


The “human interest’? story of the 
conception of a new model of Gillette 
Safety Razors has been told in adver- 
tising recently inserted by this _manu- 
facturer in the magazines. “Here is 
how a good thing will force its way 
to the front,’ the advertisement says, 
referring to the new “Bulldog” model 
with the stock handle. “For a long 
time there was only one ‘Bulldog’ 
Gillette razor in existence. Then there 
were two, then seven, and now every- 
body wants one. The first ‘Bulldog’ 
was designed for the chief of the com- 
pany to meet his desire for a stocky 
bulldog handle. . . . Other mem- 
bers of the organization adopted the 
‘Bulldog’; it was evident that the extra 
weight and different balance are funda- 
mental.” That the company proposes 
to open a market in “repeat orders” for 
Gillette razors was evidenced in this 
sentence, “It is making thousands of 
new friends for the Gillette and regular 
users are finding it well worth while to 
buy a new ‘Bulldog.’ 





Montreal Club Promotes Pa- 
triotic Movement 


The Montreal Press and Advertising | 


Club has undertaken to supply every 


member of the second contingent of | 


Canadian troops sent to Europe with 
a_package of tobacco on Christmas day. 
The Club has adopted a slogan the aim 
of which is to persuade Canadians to 
buy Christmas gifts made eithet in 
Canada_or some other part of the 
British Empire. 
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TRADE MARK REG U S& PAT OFF 


“*Unltke any other paper”’ 


National farm papers, 
edited for a country 
rather than a com- 
munity, are closer to 
living than to tilling. 
It is this intimacy, 
and the confidence 
that springs — there- 
from, that makes na- 
tional farm paper ad- 
-vertising always so 
directly resultful. The 
‘most widely read farm 
paper, having well 
over 900,000 circula- 
tion, is 

The Farm Journal 


A. B. C. MEMBER 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 
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Use Pe 


Every poster is a challenge to 
attention and in these days |. 
when people's minds are so 
full of world crises the adver-_ 


POSTER ADVERTISING ASSO 


1620 Steger Bldg. Ghi 
Official Solicitors 
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10 Goes There! 


Everybody goes in sight of 
. your announcements if you 


Posters 


to tising which cannot be over- 
vs looked is doubly valuable. 
so Write to any Official Solic- 
r~ itor for full information. 


ASSOCIATION 


Ghicago, Ill. - 


..110 West 40th Street, New York City 
ne Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 
ee Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
132 Union Trust Building, Cincinnati, 0. 
..1015 Fullerton Building, St, Louis, Mo. 
..8th Floor, Tower Building, Chicago, Ill. 
meee 5th Avenue Building, New York City 
i <Gunieh CkEetG Uae we RARER ASRS Atlanta, Ga. 








Educative Campaign’ for 
Credit Insurance 


Field Is a New One in Advertising, 
and Consequently There Was No 
Experience to Draw From— 
Credit-Indemnity Company Starts 
Publicity at Foundation by Edu- 
cating Its Prospects 

HE American Credit-Indem- 

nity Company, St. Louis, 
which sells nothing but credit in- 
surance, has begun national ad- 
vertising. It is a campaign direct- 
ed to the executive heads and the 
credit men of manufacturing and 
jobbing establishments. 

The company has done more or 
less advertising, in a mechanical 
way, in the past. But there was 
no definite purpose or fixed pol- 
icy. The first effort, therefore. 
was to systematize it. Lists of 
live prospects were secured from 
its general agencies in twenty- 
three leading cities, and a cam- 
paign of direct letters was put un- 
der way. These letters produced 
many inquiries, which were at 
once turned over to the proper 
general agency of the company. 
A series of educational letters 
was ready to send the prospect- 
ive clients, covering the subject 
of credit insurance from every 
view-point. They carefully ex- 
plained that credit insurance does 
not cover all credit losses; that 
it does not cover the normal, mi- 
nor, anticipated losses, but only 
the unexpected, abnormal losses, 
which are always possible through 
the extension of credits and which 
may seriously affect the firm mak- 
ing them. The letters demon- 
strated that when the credit man 
or the commercial agency blun- 
dered. then the indemnity bond 
stepped in and assumed that blun- 
der up to the amount of the bond. 
They also offered a_ collection 
service along new lines, at actual 
cost (2 per cent), and a free sub- 
scription to the Business Ba- 
rometer. 

Now comes the second phase 
of the company’s publicity—the 
educative, good will campaign in 
such publications as Saturday 
Evening Post, for general cir- 
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culation; the American Banker, 
for the financial interests, and 
the American Lumberman, typical 
of the class publications used. 

It is expected that this adver- 
tising will influence bankers, 
executive heads, credit men, gen- 
eral managers and house mana- 
gers. It will also reach the trav- 
eling salesmen, who have a big 
influence, often, upon the credit 
ends of manufacturing or jobbing 
concerns. To get the army of 
traveling men even thinking about 
credit insurance means, sooner or 
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Failure Losses $272,672,288 i 
j Fire Losses. . . $203,763,550 i) 
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H Every year shows more money lost through 
failures than by fire. Aren't your insolvency i 
losses greater than your fire losses? 


Then why not alo 
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est? 
s the protection that every 
ws about his business. 
an American Credit-Indemnny 
». Bond you can’t re than the normal expectation 
of your business. Beyond that we assume all risk up to the 
will face value of the bond 

It enables you to put an absolute limit on your credit 
losses for 12 months in at thus eliminating the last 
item of fy 
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; Our service ts for Manufacturers and Wholesalers only 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co 
of New York 
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jew York, Boston, Chic: 
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later, strong inside 
the credit men. 

One of the interesting features 
of selling credit insurance is this: 
the well-established institution, 
with its capable credit depart- 
ment, is the most desirable but 
the hardest prospect to sell. It 
is the most desirable kind of 
“risk.” It corresponds to the 
prospect in the life-insurance field 
who never dissipates and has a 
clean heredity record. On the 
other hand, the carelessly con- 
ducted business houses are most 
anxious to get credit insurance, 
but often they are not able to 
buy it. 


pressure on 


















F. Wallis Armstrong Addresses 


Representatives 


F. Wallis Armstrong, the Philadel- 
phia advertising agent, was the speaker 
at the Representatives’ Ciub luncheon 
Monday, at the McAlpin Hotel in New 
York. 

Mr. Armstrong explained his ideas of 


what good solicitation is. He believed 


that there was no greater fun in the 
world than to be a salesman; than tv 
convert a prospect to your way of 


thinking and getting him to sign the 
order. He indulged in some reminis 
cences of his own work as a solicitor. 
He had solicited for several classes of 
mediums, he said, and now, as_an 
agent, he was being solicited. The 
chief criticism he had to make regard 
ing the work of many solicitors is that 
they do not vary their solicitation ac- 
cording to the circumstances. Too often 
they follow a well worn rut. Indeed, 
Mr. Armstrong said, very often they 
do not even tell the elements of their 
sales story. He recalled how one so- 
licitor had called upon him and _ talked 
with him ten minutes without telling 
what magazine he represented or what 
he had to sell. He had asked another 
representative, after repeated cal's, to 
show him his magazine. The represen- 
tative did not carry the magazine. That 
was a mistake, Mr. Armstrong thought. 
He believed every solicitor should carry 
a copy of his medium with him and 
make a straight-out canvass with it. 
fficers of the Representatives’ Club 
for the following year were elected as 
follows: president, (0. S. Kimber'ey, of 
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var ad Page & Co.; first_ vice-pres 
ident, C. Spinney, of McCail’s; sec 
W. G. Palmer, But 
terick Publishing Company; secretary. 
L. A. Gillette, the Century Company: 
treasurer, Sam Smart, of House and 
Garden. Directors: G. H. Leigh, of the 
Butterick Publishing Company; : 
Toy, of Everybody's; L. A. Weaver, of 
Harper’s; Nigel Cholme! ey-Jones, of 
McClure’s: W V. Rodgers, of To 


ond vice- mimi 


ot R. F. Blanchard, of Vogue, and 
H. Osgood, of Vogue. ; 
VW. A. S.urgis, the president ot 


the heseesumnettren’ Club for the past 
year. was presented with a silver pitch 
er and tray. 

The next meeting of the club in 
December will be the annual banquet. 


Texas Newspaper Advertising 
Managers Organize 


The Texas Daily Advertising Men’s 
Association was organized in Houston, 
November 9, at a meeting attended by 
advertising managers of leading daily 
newspapers of the State. The associa- 
tion plans to try to induce national ad- 
vertisers to increase their advertising 


in Texas. Officers elected were A. L. 
Shuman, Fort Worth Sun-Telegram, 
president; J. P. Black, Temple Telc- 


Beni first vice- president; Greer, 
enison Herald, second vice-president: 

E. Clarkson, Houston Post, treas- 
aan R. H. Cornell, Houston Chronicle, 
secretary. Another meeting will be 
held in Fort Worth December 28. 
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How a Scientific 
Marketed 





Product Was 


A Successful Campaign That Cashed in on the Spirit of Progressiveness 
in Farm Communities 


An Authorized Interview by Carl Hunt With 


Harry C. Moore, President 


Pitman-Moore Company, Indianapolis 


‘THE story of the efforts of the 
Pitman-Moore Company, of 
Indianapolis, to bring its anti-hog- 
cholera serum into popularity 
with the American farmer is one 
of those pleasant stories of suc- 
cess due to thorough preliminary 
work and an anticipation of the 
difficulties to be encountered. 

The farm paper copy of the Pit- 
man-Moore Company is so sharply 
in contrast with much other farm 
paper copy that it has attracted 
much attention and Harry C. 
Moore, president of the company, 
believes that much of his com- 
pany’s success in this campaign 
has come from the fact that the 
advertisements, with- 
out exception have 
given an impression 
of stability, dignity, 
ete, on their very 
face. 

The company’s copy 
has throughout the 
entire campaign been 
of a highly educa- 
tional nature. More- 
over, it has been 
aimed primarily at 
the more progres- ||=-7 
sive farmer. It was = 
the thought of the | 
company from the | 
beginning that if it 
could get the more 
progressive farmer 
of a certain com- 
munity converted to || 
the idea of prevent- ‘| 
ing cholera with the 
Pitman-Moore  treat- 
ment, the less pro- 
gressive farmers in 
the neighborhood 
would naturally fol- 
low suit. Naturally, 
working toward the 
conversion of the 





phon 








more progressive and more intelli- 
gent farmer was working along 
the line of least resistance. He is 
naturally more likely to use meas- 
ures of a preventive sort than the 
less progressive fellow. 

All of the company’s advertis- 
ing has had a much broader view 
than merely the promotion of im- 
mediate sales of serum, and the 
general manufacturing and _ sell- 
ing plans have been likewise 
broad-gauged. The company has 
assumed the attitude of preferring 
not to sell its serum at all unless 
it would be used under circum- 
stances most favorable to its suc- 
cess, and every plan and every 










: Fhe Eye of Fiidenee 
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To the naked eye all serums look very much alike, 
© bie ologit st neering through his microscope, dis. 
rs dibcceoces ak oem res Ue oe Gen ts tho 
that are to be vaccinated. If serum is produced 
nut the most scrupulous regard to sanitary regula- 
os microscope will reveal in it minute bacteria 
se infection. 
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piece of advertising copy have 
had this in view. 

Mr. Moore told me he felt sure 
that copy of this character had re- 
sulted in bigger immediate sales 
than could have been _possi- 
ble with “hammer and_ tongs” 
methods directed to the point 
of sales of this sort. He said that 
the more conservative policy 
had apparently added a dignity to 
the selling campaign which had 
made it appeal much more 
strongly to the class of people 
most desirable to have, so that 
his company has reaped a double 
benefit and, as a matter of fact, 
the company has been somewhat 
surprised to find the farmer re- 
sponding as quickly as he has. 
The company had thought broad- 
gauged educational work would 
build well but slowly. Instead, it 
has built well and rapidly. 

The Pitman-Moore Company 
did not “happen” to advertise. 
\fter a successful experience of 
fifteen years manufacturing vari- 
ous pharmaceutical preparations 
for human use and the manufac- 
ture of some preparations for 
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veterinarians, it became interested 
in the possibilities of the serum 
treatment for the prevention oi 
hog cholera. 


PUBLICITY PLANS IN ADVANCE OF 
ADVERTISING 


It erected a plant and after two 
years of experimenting. put its 
product on sale for one year for 
the purpose of testing the market. 
It was at the end of this third 
year that Mr. Moore and his asso- 
ciates decided they were definitely 
prepared to reach out through ad- 
vertising, but they had planned to 
market their product thus for a 
long time previous to the starting 
of the campaign. 

The extent to which the adver- 
tising campaign has paid is indi- 
cated by the rapid development of 
the company’s plant near Indian- 
apolis. The idea of using serum 
at all and the demand for the Pit- 
man-Moore product particularly 
have grown so rapidly that the 
big modern plant near Zionsville, 
a few miles out of Indianapolis, 
now represents an investment of 
just about five times what the 








Selling 


You or oe 


Your Goods 


The salesman that enjoys the confidence of the trade is the salesman most valuable 


to his employer. 
but also in the merchandise he sells. 


Such a man inspires trust not alone in himself and in his employer 
The man who does not command this con- 


fidence sells his employer and no: his employer’s goods. 
Manufac:urers who employ salesmen appreciate this. 
And what applies to salesmen applies equally to newspaper mediums. 


The greater the confidence that the readers have in their newspaper, the greater 
the confidence they have in the merchand'se advertised in its columns, 


These columns are the silent salesmen that appeal to the eye. 
And results to the advertiser are in exact proportion to the confidence which 


a paper inspires in its readers. 


The New-Yaorker Staats-Zeitung has gained more circulation 
during the last three months and a half than any other news- 
paper in America; 93,000 net paid copies daily. 

This points the confidence which its readers have in it. 

The Staats-Zeitung is the salesman that can give you results. 


New-Dotker Staats Beitung 


**The National German Daily” 
Largest German Daily Circulation in America 


155,621 Net Paid Copies Daily 


HERMAN RIDDER, Publisher 
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company originally expected 
would be required and the busi- 
ness is still growing. Pitman- 
Moore anti-hog-cholera serum 
fairly leaped into popularity. 
Among the essential difficulties 
of placing the serum on the mar- 
ket was the fact that the treatment 
is of necessity comparatively ex- 
pensive. A serum which is under 
all circumstances safe to use must 
be manufactured under the most 
exacting conditions. The cost of 
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ANOTHER FULL PAGE FROM WHICH MUCH WAS HEARD 


the treatment to the farmer is in 
the neighborhood of one cent a 
pound a hog. In other words, it 
takes two dollars to make immune 
a 200-pound porker. 

Another considerable difficulty 
was due to the fact that many 
fake remedies for hog-cholera had 
been placed on the market and 
many a farmer had both spent his 
money and burned his hogs. 

Still another difficulty, greater 
probably than either of these, was 
the problem of distribution. Be- 
lieving that it could build per- 
manently only upon the basis of 
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having its serum used by licensed, 
graduate veterinary surgeons, the 
Pitman-Moore Company started 
upon its campaign with the de- 
termination to limit sales to this 
class. Consider the significance 
of this. There are thousands of 
practising veterinarians in the 
United States who are not gradu- 
ates of a veterinary school—men 
who were in the practice before 
licensing laws were passed and 
who were admitted under various 
statutory clauses pro- 
viding for the ad- 
mittance of those 
who had practised 
for a certain number 
of months or years 
prior to the enact- 
ment. The company’s 
policy not only pro- 
hibited the farmer 
himself from using 
the serum, but at the 


How a Guinea Pig Protected same time also left 
Cecil Martin's 35,7 00 Prize Herd 


out of its selling plan 
these thousands of 
licensed veterinarians 
who were not gradu- 
ates of recognized 
schools. 

Another difficulty: 
the serum could not 
be carried in stock 
by the veterinarian or 
local druggist, but 
must be shipped on 
special order as the 
veterinarian finds 
need for it. It is so 
affected by tempera- 
ture that the veteri- 
narian cannot carry 
a stock. 

The first of these 
difficulties, namely, the high price. 
the company has hoped to meet 
and is meeting through its ad- 
vertising. 

The second, namely, the compe- 
tition of many fake remedies, as ] 
will show presently; was met in a 
large measure by working with 
the United States Government in 
its educational campaign. 

The third difficulty, the problem 
of distribution, the company has 
found no adequate means of meet- 
ing—in other words, it is often in- 
convenienced by the fact that there 
is no licensed graduate veterina- 
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opinions that indicate the 


Straws— direction of crystallized thought 





THE STEEL MANTLE LIGHT COMPANY JOHN |,.CLOUGH 
TOLEDO. OHIO ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Toledo, Ohio, 
August 31, 1914. National Stockman & Farmer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The National Stockman a4 Farmer 
Pittsburgh 
Pe 


Gentlemen: 


Your recent editorial 

printed this spring 

Reference soliciting subscriptions 
by unscrupulous red necks 





: Ohio 
Faro journalism has a right to be 
Guar anteed respectable Pennsylvania 
Pe You have set the pace F 3 
Paid West Virginia 
Thanks 
, e Health New York 
Success 
Circulation Respectfully (Signed) A.P,Sandles and 
president adjoining 
131,936 apa/k States 











The only Farm Paper in this territory that charges 
one dollar a year in advance—and gets it. 


The National Stockman and Farmer 
‘The World’s Greatest Farm Paper”’ 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The National Stockman and Farmer can be used in combination with the Farmers’ 
Review, The Farm Paper Supreme in Illinois. Write for rates and information. 
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A New Market 


means a whole lot of 
things besides selling the 
goods. 

You want to get paid for 
them, you’ve got to cash 
in and that means finan- 
cing your orders. 


Great Britain 


offers you a market ready 
with every facility, your 
own language, your own 
banking arrangements, 
and a population so dis- 


tributed that they are cov- | 








rian within easy reach of th 
farmer who has inquired. Yet in 
such cases, the company has been 
steadfast in its resolution not to 
sell otherwise. 

The fourth difficulty—that the 
veterinarian cannot carry the 
serum in stock—the company 
hopes to meet by keeping con- 
stantly before the farmer and 
veterinarian the desirability of 
doing the work before the hogs 
become seriously sick and_ the 
understanding that a day’s delay 
is dangerous. 

While the Pitman-Moore Com- 
pany has been the first to adver- 
tise a hog-cholera serum to the 


| public in any persistent or exten- 


ered by a day’s post and a | 


few papers. 


London 
Opinion 


is recognised as one of the 
essentials in every cam- 
paign. 

The confidence of the 
readers has been gained 
by a careful censorship of 
the advertising and the 
paper stands supreme as 
an advertising proposi- 
tion for the right goods. 
No others are accepted. 


hak 


ee, 





Advertisement Manager 


15 York Bldg., London, Eng. 








| sive way, it has by no means the 


field to itself. There are 98 other 
laboratories licensed to make the 
same product in the United States. 

One of the large tasks, conse- 
quently, has been to induce the 
farmer or veterinary surgeon to 
prefer the Pitman-Moore product 
to that of its competitors. 


PLAYING UP QUALITY TO VETERINA- 
RIANS 


This result has been sought in a 
general way, of course, in all de- 
tails of its advertising copy, par- 
ticular emphasis being laid on the 
statement that no virus from 
stock-yards or slaughter-house 
hogs is used in the production of 
its serum, this statement carrying 
the inference that there are manu- 
facturers of serum who do use 
such virus rather than virus culti- 
vated in young animals which 
have been infected for the pur- 
pose. All copy also carries the 
suggestion that the purchaser look 
for the Pitman-Moore trade mark 
and see that the seal is unbroken. 
“This is your protection,” says 
the copy. 

In a large measure, the hog- 
cholera-serum business is seasona- 
ble. In very cold weather, there is 
naturally very little market for 
the preparation. During the hot 
summer months when cholera is 
prevalent, the company has _ its 
biggest demand. Mr. Moore hopes 
that at least in a large measure 
it will be possible to overcome this 
marketing difficulty through his 
advertising and there has been a 
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strong trend in his copy toward 
the encouragement of the use of 
the serum before cholera breaks 
out in the farmer's neighborhood. 
llowever, has not overlooked 
the all-important fact that a 
farmer not late when his 
neighbor's hogs get sick and, in 
many cases, is not too late even 
alter some of his own herd die. 
As a matter of fact, most farm- 
ers wait until the disease is close 
at hand before they act. 

The company has used fourteen 
farm publications as its chief 
means of reaching the farmer. It 
reaches the veterinary surgeon 
through his own class journals 
with special “professional” copy. 
It has recently been experimenting 
also with the use of small weekly 
papers such as are read by farm 
ers—so-called “country papers” 
as a means of identifying the Pit 
man-Moore serum with the local 
veterinary surgeon. The copy is 
similar to the farm paper copy 
and at the bottom is an announce- 


1S too 


ment over the name of the local 
veterinarian that he indorses the 
product and is prepared to  sup- 


ply it. 
This method has been tried with 
of 


sceming success in sections 
Indiana, Mlinois, and Ohio, and 
the frequency with which the 


company has used such space has 
depended upon the with 
which the veterinary surgeon has 
co-operated. If the sales record 
shows that the veterinary surgeon 
has apparently been able to make 
such an advertisement pay, the 
company has been willing to re- 
peat the advertisement. 

In addition to these several pub- 
lications, the company has done 
some direcc mailing. This, for the 
most part, has consisted in mail- 
ing out a booklet, made attractive 
by a cover embossed in gold, and 
well illustrated, to state officials, 
influential farmers, breeders of 
thoroughbred stock and_ bankers, 
the company having found the 
country banker intensely  inter- 
ested. 


success 


NEWS FLAVOR IN THE COPY 


In addition to these methods, 


the company has occasionally used 
some 


“feature” advertising copy 
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Leading as the greatest 
dairy state in the Union, 
with an annual income of 
100 million dollars a year 
for that industry alone—- 
more silos on its farms— 
87% of its farms operated 
by owners-——the greatest 
number of pure bred live 
stock centers—thousands of 
lakes and streams, a glorious 
climate—and every part of 
the state within easy access 
of such markets as Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Du- 
luth, Minneapolis. 





Then take into consideration 
that The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
is edited entirely in the interest 
of the higher type of farm family 
in Wisconsin and border counties 

That it reaches with its 62,000 
net paid subscribers weekly most 
of the better grade farm homes 
Has seven exclusive editors and 
three corresponding — editors 
Prints on good grade of hook pa- 
per-—-Uses 120-screen halftones, 
and has had its circulation 
audited and certified by the A. 
B. C., September, 1914. 


Here is combined a qual- 
ity market and an intensively 
concentrated quality farm 
paper. 


THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., New York 
George W. Herbert, Inc., Chicago 


MINA 











in the Indianapolis newspapers, 
particularly when it wanted to get 
quick action. For example, when 
a farmer from Clayton, Indiana, 
who had treated his stock after 
some of them had fallen sick, 
saved them all and received $5,700 
for them at the Indianapoiis stock 
yards, the Indianapolis News 
printed a picture of the herd in its 
news columns. Immediately, the 


Pitman-Moore Company took 
space to reproduce this picture 
and to tell the public that its 


serum had been used. 

The first advertisement of the 
series announced that the United 
States government had appropri- 
ated $500,000 to aid in stamping 
out hog cholera, calling attention 
to the fact that this sum would be 
used largely to educate the farmer 
to use the serum treatment and to 
be sure that the serum was of 
known quality. 

After thus identifying its prop- 
osition with the Government, the 
company ran copy concerning its 
own reliability, showing it had 
for years been in the business 
of manufacturing pharmaceutical 
products for physicians, the 
natural inference being that a 
company capable of manufac- 
turing an article for use in the 
human body was capable of pro- 
ducing the right kind of serum. 

Another piece of copy argued 
it was better to prevent than to 
fight cholera after it starts and 
the company used a double-page 
spread in the Country Gentleman 
and one-page copy in other agri- 
cultural papers to invite farmers 
to come and see how the serum 
was made. 

Another advertisement of the 
series included an_ illustration 
showing a bacteriologist looking 
through a microscope, the head- 
ing being “The Eye of Science 
Approves.” 

Copy which had in mind the 
idea of inducing the farmer to 
use the serum before his herd ‘be- 
came infected was headed, “Real 
Insurance for Swine.” This copy 
said there was little wonder the 


insurance companies would not 
take swine, inasmuch as one hog 
out of every ten in the United 


This copy 


States dies of cholera. 
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was illustrated to show the man- 
ner in which a veterinary surgeon 


makes the injection. The sixth 
full page was headed “I Won’t 
Sell My Hogs at a Loss,” and was 
intended to encourage the farmer 
to use the serum when cholera 
breaks out in his neighborhood, 
and hold on to his hogs rather 
than sell them to the first-come: 
at panic prices. The seventh ad- 
vertisement went to the same gen- 
eral point, showing the farmer 
that even when his neighbor is 
burning his pigs, it is not too late 
to use the serum. 


IMPORTANCE OF COUPON IN 
COPY 


THE 


All of the advertisements have 
carried an inquiry coupon upon 
which the farmer may ask for a 
booklet on the prevention of hog 
cholera, and upon which the 
farmer also states how many hogs 
he has. The latter information is 
of particular importance in that 
it shows the company how long 
it might be worth while to pursue 
the farmer. If he has only a few 
hogs, the booklet is mailed and 
the company writes the nearest 
veterinary surgeon, sending him a 
technical booklet and a letter tell- 
ing him about the inquiry from 
that particular farmer. If the 
farmer is apparently a_ larger 
breeder, the matter is followed up 
strongly. 

The company has used a num- 
ber of very interesting supple- 
mental methods for bringing the 
serum treatment to the attention 
of farmers. 

One of its efforts has been to 
take farmers to its plant near In- 
dianapolis and parties numbering 
as high as sixty-five have gone 
150 miles with their local veterina- 
rians to inspect the plant and learn 
first-hand about this method of 
treatment. Such parties are or- 
ganized on the basis of the farm- 
er paying his own railroad fare 
to Indianapolis, after which he be- 
comes a guest of the Pitman- 
Moore Company, and is taken to 
the laboratories in a special elec- 
tric interurban bar, The laborato- 
ries are equipped with a model 
kitchen and the company serves 
luncheons to such parties. 
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A Farm Paper Scoop! 


By the use of the most modern speed printing equipment and with 
the assistance of the Postal Department’s Fast Mail Train Service, 
The Farmers’ Review is placed in the hands of its readers on 
Friday, containing the Market Reports of Thursday, together with 
a complete trade review of the week. We believe this to be the 
greatest single step forward in the history of farm paper publishing. 


The Importance of This Service to the Farmer 
and What it Means to the Advertiser 


The first three days of the 
week are the big receiving and 
selling days for the trainloads 
of cattle, hogs, sheep and pro- 
duce from farms of Illinois 
and adjacent territory. 

Thursday is clean-up day. 
The trade may be brisk, aver- 
age or slow. Consequently, 
thousands of holders of live 
stock and produce ready for 
shipment await eagerly the re- 
port of Thursday’s markets 
because it practically sets the 
opening price for the following 
week, 

The farmer generally ships 
on Friday or Saturday in or- 
der to get on the Monday 
market, but before shipping, he 
wants the Thursday closing re- 
ports. No matter where he 
lives in Illinois, he now gets 
them Friday morning in The 
Farmers’ Review. 

The man who reads the mar- 
ket reports is a business farm- 


er; he has something to sell. 
He demands complete reliable 
reports and he must have them 
quickly. 

The larmers’ Review pub- 
lished weekly in Chicago—the 
farmer's business centre—is 
able to supply this exclusive and 
all important service with accu- 
racy and dispatch. And yet— 
this is only ONE of the many 
features which make the paper 
so indispensable to its readers. 

The Farmers’ Review is the 
only weekly farm paper, and 
the only one with a subscrip- 
tion price of $1.00 a year, con- 
centrating on Illinois. It ap- 
peals to the better class of 
farmers — business farmers— 
men who want their farm pa- 
per every week and are more 
than willing to pay what such 
a paper is worth. This is real 


class circulation—hand-picked 
--the kind that pays adver- 
tisers. 


More Than 100,000 Guaranteed 


The Farmers’ Review is Supreme in Illinois by right of Service 


to its Agricultural People. 
it covers the state, 
in each county. 


If you want to know how thoroughly 
let us send you a map showing circulation 


THE FARMERS’ REVIEW 


CHICAGO 


The Farmers’ Review 
Stockman and Farmer. 
rates and information. 


can be used 
Write direct or to 


in combination with The National 
any of our representatives for 
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If the farmer cannot go to the 
plant, the company “takes the 
plant to him.” It regularly em 
ploys two lecturers who spend all 
their time going about the coun 
try talking to farmers. These le« 
turers use photographs for per 
sonal talks and lantern slides for 
evening meetings. 

The company “puts it up” to the 
local veterinary surgeon to pro 
vide the hall and advertise the 
meeting, the company furnishing 
the lecturer. The talk of the lec 
turer is even more broad-gauged 
than the company’s advertising 
copy. The lecturer little in 
the way of advocating Pitman 
Moore serum particularly, al- 
though it is generally understood 
that the pictures shown were tak 
en at this company’s plant. 

Engagements for the lecturers 
are made direct from the office by 


Says 


mail, or by the lecturers them 
selves, or through the traveling 
salesmen of the company. — [or 


example, the salesman in south 
ern Illinois is informed he can 
have the use of a lecturer during 
a certain week if he can fill the 
week. arraneing 
with local veterinary surgeons 

The serum is sold by the gen 
eral representatives of the com 
pany who are calling upon physi 
cians and druggists in the inter 
est of pharmaceutical products 
and physician’s supplies, and all 
of their work pertaining to 
the serum is purely promotive. 
The salesmen call on veterinary 
surgeors, prominent farmers—es 
pecially agricultural school men 
bankers, thoroughbred breeders 
and, often. upon farmers in chol 
era-infected neighborhoods. These 
last-named calls are alwavs made 
in company with the local veteri- 
nary surgeon. The work with the 
country banker, Mr. Moore be 
lieves, has been very important 
The banker naturally has a very 
large influence with the farmers 
of the community, and the banker 
for obvious reasons, is intensely 
interested in stamping out cholera 

Inasmuch as it is impossible for 
druggists and veterinarians to 
carry the serum in stock, the sales- 
man has no other choice than to 
do promotive work, 


He does SO by 
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‘To Organize the Humorous 
College Papers 


first 


closer 


concerted effort to bring 
relationship among the 
college will be made on Satur- 
day, December 5, at a banquet to be 
held at the Hotel Biltmore, New York 
Students, alumni and friends of four 
teen different colleges, advertising men, 
advertisers, literary men and publisher 
to the number of 500, will gather to 
form a permanent organization with the 
end in view of bettering the college 
comics. It is proposed, among. other 
things, to standardize the publheations 
a to ize, to increase their efficiency, 
and to make them of more vali 
is advertising media. 

It is also proposed to have all of the 
comics decide upon a= definite agency 
commission of 13 and 3. 

Richard Sanger, of — the 
Lampoon, and J. L. Butler, of the Yak 
Record, conceived the idea, and have 
heen given much assistance in) formu 
lating the plans by C. M, Connolly, 
advertising manager of Clue‘t, lea 
hody & Co., Ine At the Biltmore 
banquet Mr. Connolly will act as toast- 
master, and there will b 
George B. Richardson, advertising man 
wer of Life; Clarkson A. Collins, Jr., 
of Collin) Armstrong, Ine.; Robert A 
Hlolmes, sales manager of Crofut & 
Knapp Company; Ingalls Kimball, of 
the Cheltenham Advertising Service; 
Herbert S. Houston, of Doubleday, 


Phe 
about a 


comics 


real 


Harvard 


speeches by 


Page & Co., and others. Then will fol 
low a general discussion of the college 
comics and their field. 

\fter the banquet a meeting of the 


representatives of the various colleges 
will be held, a constitution will be 
drafted, and a permanent organization 


effected It is proposed to hold a simi 
lar banquet each year. 


Bacon Advertising From Louis- 


ville 
Phe Louisville (ky.) Provision Com 
pany, Inc., has started a campaign on 


“Southern 
packed in 
vertising teature 
with every box of 
hacon, showing a dozen 


Star” sliced bacon, which is 
one-pound boxes. The ad 
a book of recipes free 
“Southern Star” 
different) ways 


to prepare bacon. A coupon is packed 
in each box which can be exchanged 
for a “Southern Mother” kitchen knife. 
Kach advertisement is. illustrated with 


a picture of a dignified matron who 
signs each piece of copy as “You 
Southern Mother.” The central idea of 
the copy is based on cutting down of 
household expenses 


Cox Labels for Red Cross 


The Cox Gelatine Company uses its 
advertising space this month to an- 
nounce that every yellow label on its 
packages will be redeemed, if presented 
before February, for one cent in cash, 
to be paid to the Red Cross. Members 
of the Red Cross and of the Nationa! 
Housewives’ League are especially ad- 
dressed. 























Two Great Soap Adver 


tisers 
ditorial in “Fame"’ by Artemas Hard 
or many years advertising manager 
of Sapolio 


A MEMORY of a tall and gen 
4 Ajal personage looms up from 
the seventies—James Pyle—who 
ised to say, in humor, that his 
unusual height prevented people 
from hiring him, and that he was, 
for that reason, forced to go into 
husiness for himself. His early 
record as an advertiser of “O. K. 
Soap,” and the greater success of 
his later days with  Pearline, 
classes him as one of the pioneers 
of the field. The idea of a soap 
powder came from England, 
where “Hudson’s Dry Soap” was 
making progress. A chemical house 
in this city offered the formula 
to other soap manufacturers, who 
declined to consider it, but James 
Pyle took it up, christened it, 
advertised it, reaped a fortune 
from his effort, and left a large 
business to his two sons, William 
S. and James T. 
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William 5S 


Pyle, the elder son, 
was careful and conservative, the 
ales and finances under lis charge 
were well and carefully handled 


and he was generally regarded as 
a good business man, a kind em 
ployer and a faithful friend, 
James T. Pyle, the younger son, 
possessed greater genius than his 
brother, was taller, of  slighter 
build, and possessed more nervous 
force. Quick of both wit and 
speech, he was a great favorite 
with advertising men. He had a 
great talent for vetting down to 
bottom figures in advertising. 
With exhaustive patience, through 
season after season, with sus- 
tained persistence, he kept solicit- 
ors figuring and figuring, until, 
through sheer exhaustion, they 
vielded defense after defense, and 
finally capitulated. Withal, he 
was so genial and bright that 
these campaigns were conducted 
without friction, and it could have 
heen said of him, as of some 
members of the fair sex, that even 
a refusal from Jimmie Pyle was 
more appreciated than an accept- 
ance from anyone else. Honest 
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in a high degree, he was uni- 
versally trusted and secured pri- 
vate terms, because it was known 
that he never revealed a private 
rate. 

William S. Pyle died, and the 
business was conducted as a cor- 
porate company by James T., in 
company with the attorneys for 
his brother’s estate, an unhappy 
combination which benefited 
neither side, and his last years 
were somewhat clouded by ill- 
health and friction. 

And, now, so far as the adver- 
tising world is concerned, the 
Pyles have passed away, and their 
business has been absorbed by 
the Procter & Gamble Company, 
who will add it to their immense 
business as a department. 

Another large figure, of a very 
different type. Strongly bearded 
in a way that made a marked 
contrast between the black mat of 
his earlier countenance and the 
softened aspect of the same ex- 
panse of whitened hair of his old- 
er days—Thomas A. Barratt, long 
the inspiration of Pears’ Soap. 

A fine type of English business 
man, possessing a manner which, 
at times, seemed autocratic and 
over- -confident, and yet, at other 
times, as frank and open as the 
heart of a child. He prided him- 
self in the great business of A. 
& I. Pears, and claimed for it 
every new and original step ever 
taken in advertising, and he him- 
self believed it. He could become 
apoplectic with rage over free 
trade, as an injustice which re- 


pressed the sale of Pears’ Soap 
in the United States. 
Under Mr. Barratt’s manage- 


ment Pears’ Soap gained a success 
which made it the foremost ex- 
ample of advertising. It is said 
that the man who first swallowed 
a raw oyster was brave beyond 
compare; it took great courage 
and foresight to be the first to 
propound the doctrine that “we 
are willing to spend half a crown 
to sell, in new channels, each first 
six-penny cake of Pears’ Soap.” 
In April last Mr. Barratt passed 
away, and now the great and old 
business which he so ably con- 
ducted has been absorbed by the 
younger but much larger one of 
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although it will re- 
separate 


Lever Bros., 
tain its identity as a 
branch. 

Soap and its compounds have 
been more actively advertised 
than any other articles of com- 
merce. These changes in the trade 
only go to swell the output of the 
greatest soap manufacturers in 
the United States, and that of 
the greatest in the world. 


Predicts Unprecedented Pros- 
perity 


“Until a month ago I was a pessimist 
on the immediate pe of business in 
America,” Roger W. Babson told the 
Technical Publicity Association at their 
monthly dinner at the Martinique, No- 
vember 19. “Now I am an optimist. 
The indications point to the next five 
years being a period of unprecedented 
prosperity in this country.” Great ap- 
plause. “But I am sorry to say that 
| believe this will be followed by a 
panic of unprecedented violence,” said 
Mr. Babson, whose after-dinner speeches 
have a habit of leading inevitably to the 
conclusion that more business concerns 
should buy his statistical charts. 

He took the advertising men seriously 
to ‘ask for not helping to put the 
brakes on during periods of great pros- 
perity and working harder to improve 
conditions when they were sagging. In 
this way they could help to do away 
with the extremes of booms and panics 
and keep business on a steady upward 
trend. He thought they ought to bank 
their appropriations in boom times and 
spend them in cong ‘ee depression. 

Several speakers, arn, of the 
National Lead lon and C. R. 
Lippmann, among them, pointed out 
that advertising departments got their 
appropriations when they could and 
that they were to be spent within the 
year, and further, that if business was 
not secured when people were buying 
it could not be secured at any other 
time. Mr. Babson was also reminded 
that much advertising was done to sell 
economies, which were even more im- 
portant in dull times than in good 
times. 

L. Pelletier, of Machinery, described 
the conditions prevailing in the machin- 
ery field. War orders were responsible 
for boom conditions in many centres 
where the _ factories are running 
twenty-four hours a day. 


_ . ae 
Theatrical Chain’s New Idea 
Jones, Linick & Schaefer, who have 
a chain of vaudeville houses in Chi- 
cago, have announced a _ profit-sharing 
plan to increase the patronage of their 
theatres. A profit-sharing coupon worth 
one cent will be given with every ad- 
mission ticket purchased at any of their 
theatres. When a certain number of 
coupons are secured they may be ex 
changed for free admission to any o 
the theatres without money payment. 




















the Most of 
Inquiries 


Making 


How National Lead Company, 
Michigan Stove Company, Lowe 
Brothers’ Company, Eclipse Stove 
Company, J.. I. Case Plow Works 
and Others Turn Farm Inquiries 
Into Sales 


By Cameron MacPherson 

N gathering the ‘material for 

this article I asked the adver- 
tising manager of a great national 
establishment how he handles his 
inquiries from farmers. He 
looked at me, surprised. “Why,” 
he replied, “the same as any other 
inquiry. What is there different 
about a farmer that calls for spe- 
cial treatment? Isn’t he just as 
intelligent as the average city 
person ?” 

I answered the question by ask- 
ing one. “If you were advertis- 
ing in the Railway Age Gasette 
to sell varnish to railroads for 
finishing cars, would you consider 
it efficient to use the same copy 
to sell varnish to dry-goods mer- 
chants for interior decorating 
through the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist?” It isn’t a question of in- 
telligence, but rather a question 
of talking specifically, instead of 
in generalities. 

The more specific a follow-up is, 
the more effective it will usually 
prove. The J. I. Case Plow 
Works seem to appreciate this 
fully. When a farmer replies to 
one of this company’s trade-paper 
ads asking for information about 
a “Cub” tractor, he doesn’t get a 
catalogue and an abrupt note 
stating that further information 
can be secured from his local 
dealer. Instead he gets a personal 
letter giving him just the infor- 
mation he wants, this letter being 
typewritten on a folder letterhead, 
upon the inside of which is de- 
scribed the very tractor he is in- 
terested in. Under this plan the 
entire attention .of the prospect is 
focused on the tractor he has in- 
quired about. There is nothing to 
confuse him; nothing to take his 
mind off what you are trying to 
seH him. 

Nor is this plan as expensive as 
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it seems. Folder letterheads can 
be prepared for such products as 
the advertiser is pushing, and in 
addition to being used for han- 
dling inquiries for that particular 
product can be used in other ways. 
By changing the letterhead on the 
first page, for instance, it can be 
supplied to dealers for their own 
use. These letterheads can also 
be used for general correspond- 
ence, for circularizing and_ for 
similar purposes. By putting them 
to sO many uses, it pays wel! to 
get up something attractive, per- 
haps showing the product in nat- 
ural colors and printed by the off- 
set or some other new process. 
The Corbin Lock people have got- 
ten out offset folder letterheads 
of this kind, and they are most 
effective. By picturing the goods 
to the best possible advantage at 
the very moment the letter is be- 
ing read, a distinct selling impres- 
sion is created, and the possibili- 
ties of the inquiry being turned 
into sales are enhanced. 


SOME GOOD FOLLOW-UP LETTERS 


With the right kind of a letter- 
head, which pictures and describes 
the article, the letter should be 


planned along desire - creating 
lines. I examined fifteen letters 


received by farmers from adver- 
tisers. It was quite evident that 
no rule has been followed in plan- 
ning the letter. Ten out of the 
fifteen letters went over ground 
which was fully covered in de- 
scriptive literature. The adver- 
tisers didn’t seem to realize that 
the purpose of the sales letter is 
to sell and the inclosure to de- 
scribe. 

What the letter “sells” depends 
on the proposition. It might, as 
in the case with this letter used 
by the Michigan Stove Company, 
“sell” the farmer on the idea of 
buying from his local dealer, in- 
stead of sending to a mail-order 
house: 

Dear Sir: 

We take pleasure in forwarding to 
you descriptive stove literature and our 
booklet “The Only Safe Way to Buy 
Stoves and Ranges.” . . 

When you have read the interesting 
story, we believe you will realize that 
the disadvantages of buying stoves by 
mail-order far outweigh any seeming 
advantages. You will realize that, in 
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the end, it pays in cash, convenience 
and satisfaction to buy stoves from your 
local dealer 

We are articularly anxious that you 
see our «Carland” stoves, heaters and 
ranges before you make a selection, No 
matter what style you wish you will find 
it in the “Garland” line and you can 
be certain of permanent satisfaction and 
reasonable prices. 

Our dealer (name of dealer filled in 
here) will be pleased to show you any- 
thing in our line and explain the many 
valuable advantages and _ exclusive 
features of the “Garland” construction. 
You will find an excellent assortment 
of all styles. 

Won't you please call just as soon as 
you can and look at them? 

You need feel under no obligation to 
buy. Simply go and look at them. lt 
you cannot get just what you want in 
quality, style and price, don’t choose a 
“Garland.” You will be nothing out for 
making an investigation. 

On the other hand, if your dealer 
shows you a “Garland” stove or range 
that suits you, you may depend upon it 
that he will extend to you every ac- 
commodation that the most liberal mail- 
order house would do. He will do 
some things for you that the mail-order 
house can’t do. He will deliver your 
stove polished and clean. If you do 
not live too far from his store, ‘he will 
haul it to your house and set it up for 
you. And he will give you a guarantee, 
not of thirty days’ satisfaction, but of 
permanent satisfaction. 

Trusting this may be of help to you 
in selecting the best stove for your 
needs, we are, 


In commenting on this letter, 
Francis Palms, secretary of the 
Michigan Stove Company, said it 
was one of the most effective he 
had ever used in selling the farm- 
er. It paves the way for the lo- 
cal dealer by discussing a matter 
which is a delicate one for him 
to touch on, and goes a long way 
toward getting the prospect into 
the dealer’s store. This is quite 
important in follow-up work for 
the dealer’s benefit. 


LOWE BROTHERS’ PLAN 


When there are many local 
dealers, the follow-up can be 
changed accordingly, but in either 
case the letter must have some 
predesigned purpose separate from 
the function of a descriptive cir- 
cular. For example, the Lowe 
3rothers’ Company plans the fol- 
low-up to a farm-paper inquiry 
so that it will bring about a per- 
sonal relationship between the 
house and the inquirer, thus in- 
creasing the chances that its paints 
and varnishes will be used. 


S’ INK 


This advertiser has taken ad- 
vantage of the average farmer's 
lack of knowledge about color 
harmony. In the letter which 
goes out to the farmer he offers 
to help him decorate his house 
and barn. After calling attention 
to the booklet and portfolio of 
suggestive color combinations sent 
to him, the advertiser writes as 
follows 

The sharp, cold days will soon drive 
your folks indoors. Make the rooms 
bright and cheerful and _ attractive. 
Cheerful decorations keep spirits up and 
add to the winter’s pleasures. 

Beautify your walls with Mellotone 
flat finish, famous for colors “soft as 
the rz 1inbow tints ot freshen up the floors 
and woodwork with ‘Little Blue Flag” 
varnishes; make old furniture look like 
new with Vernicol Varnish Stain; 
kitchen and bathroom floors can be im 
proved with Lowe Brothers’ Hard Dry- 
ing Floor Paint. 

For special information on your re- 
quirements, kindly fill out the informa- 
‘tion blank on the inside of the sheet 
and take it to the “High Standard” 
dealer in your town, or send it to our 
Dayton office. Detailed information and 
color combinations will be supplied 
promptly. 

The benetit of this plan is that 
it gives the inquirer something to 
do which carries him a step to- 
ward buying. When he fills out 
this blank and sends it in he un- 
consciously adds to his desire to 
get his house refinished; and the 
dealer and the suggestions from 
the Dayton office will do the rest. 
This idea can be adapted to al- 
most any field with equal success, 
and it might be well to incorpo- 
rate this blank with a folder let- 
terhead, so that the danger of its 
becoming lost is lessened. 


BOOKLETS THE FARMER LIKES 


It was Bill Galloway who found 
out that — will read a let- 
ter, no matter how long, if it is 
written in an interesting way. 
And quite a few advertisers, es- 
pecially the mail-order houses, 
still work on this theory. But 
those who have lived on a farm 
know that this is not so true now 
as it used to be. Farmers to-day, 
especially in the more prosperous 
sections, have little time to waste, 
even in off moments. They sub- 
scribe to their farm publications, 
and read the Government bulletins, 
to say nothing of the magazines 
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and newspapers. So, as a class, 
they are quick to sense advertis- 
ing matter which interests them. 
and discard advertising matter 
that does not. For that reason 
material designed for following- 
up inquiries should strike a help- 
ful note, for above all the farmer 
is in business, and appreciates 
help just as much as any other 
business man. 

A good example of the right 
kind of a booklet to offer to farm- 
ers is the National Lead Com- 
pany’s “Handy Book on Paint- 
ing.” It is a sixty-four-page en- 
velope-size booklet, and it is chock 
full of just the information a 
farmer wants about painting. It 
starts off by explaining that pros- 
perous farmers, like prosperous 
merchants, always have well kept 
up property. Then, his pride ap- 
pealed to, the reader is “sold” 
the need of painting his home 
and barn with good paint. It 
shows the farmer how to mix 
good paint, how to estimate the 
amount required, and how to 


paint such things as wagons, 
houses, interiors, and barns. He 
is given formulas for mixing dif- 
ferent paints for different pur- 
poses, and in the back of the book 
is a lot of useful information 
about finding the capacity of corn- 
cribs, tanks and such things. In 
short it is a booklet which farm- 
ers will keep and use. 

But no matter how carefully the 
letterhead is gotten up, or how 
strong the letter and booklet may 
be, the maximum sales from farm 
paper inquiries cannot be obtained 
unless the inquiry is intelligently 


handled. No matter whether 
personally dictated letters are 
used, as many advertisers seem 


to think advisable. or multi- 
graphed forms are substituted, 
some plan should be worked out 
so that the dealer on the ground 
will be induced to do his part to- 
ward making the sale. 

This plan should insure the 
dealer receiving the inquiry 
promptly and getting him to take 
some action on it. What © seems 


Who is the large buyer? The man 
and the woman, or the father and the 
mother? All men are fathers—all women are 
mothers—who read The Youth’s Companion. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


New York Office 
910 Flatiron Building 


Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Office 
122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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to be an effective plan of this kind 
is used by the Eclipse Stove Com- 
pany, of Mansfield, Ohio. This 
company describes its method in 
a letter to the writer. 


GETTING DEALEKS BEHIND INQUIRIES 


“The big difficulty in handling 
farmers’ inquiries profitably,” 
writes J. R. Kinder, advertising 
manager for the Eclipse company, 
“is to check up and find out what 
business you are getting from 
them. We do this through a sys- 
tem of reports. When Mrs. Jones 
answers one of our farm-journal 
ads a card is at once made out 
for her, and the nearest agent lo- 
cated. In about 50 per cent of 
the cases we are able to refer 
Mrs. Jones to an_ established 
Eclipse agent. Under such condi- 
tions we suggest that she call on 
that agent, and enclose a little 
folder telling her a little about 
our line. The agent is, of course, 
notified by a letter, and told to 
get in touch with Mrs. Jones by 
*phone. 

“Then we carry our plan a step 
further. We notify the salesman 
in this territory that Mrs. Jones 
has been referred to this particu- 
lar agent. For this we use a 
special salesman’s notification 
blank, which also acts as a: report 
to us. As soon as convenient the 
salesman calls on the agent and 
finds out what progress he has 
made toward a sale. Then the 
salesman reports to us on the 
blank. A record is kept of all 
notification blanks sent out, so that 
in the event of the salesman’s 
forgetting to report he, too, can 
be followed up. 

“While waiting for the sales- 
man’s report both inquirer and 
agent are followed up a couple 
of times by letter, the idea being 
to try to get an expression of opin- 
ion from them. So we are pretty 
sure to find out when the stove 
is sold, and, above all, we are 
pretty sure that every possible ef- 
fort is being made to sell the 
inquiry., 

“But where we derive the great- 
est good from our farm-paper in- 
quiries is in establishing new agen- 
cies. This. we do in this way: 
We go to our salesmen’s reports 
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on that particular town and find 
out what the conditions are there. 
With the aid of these reports and 
Dun’s we select the dealer whom 
we would like to have represent 
us. We then write that dealer a 
personal letter. We show him 
that it would be to his interest 
to take the agency, and ask him 
to try his hand at selling our line 
by calling on Mrs. Jones, who is 
interested in an Eclipse stove, and 
sell her by catalogue. At the same 
time the salesman is notified and 
instructed to call on the dealer 
just as quickly as possible, and 
we often get the line in under this 


plan.” 

This method of the Eclipse 
Stove Company would not, of 
course, fit every business, but it 


does suggest that by a carefully 
worked out plan a good deal of 
business can be secured from 
farm inquiries. But every caution 
should be used that the dealer ap- 
preciate the inquiry. 

Not a few national advertisers 
forget that the farm inquiry is 
in a class by itself. Unlike the 
inquiry that comes in from other 
mediums, the awkwardly scrawled 
letter of the man who works all 
day in the field may well repre- 
sent a prospect who is doing a 
gross business of many thousands 
a year, with an enviable balance 
in the bank. Such an inquiry is 
worthy of the same care and at- 
tention as would be afforded the 
head of a small but successful 
business house. Sear in mind 
that it means a good deal to a 
dealer to get the accounts of these 
farmers on his books, so say to 
him: “Here is an opportunity for 
you to call on Mrs. Jones and get 
her for a permanent customer.” 
Advertisers who regard their farm 
inquiries in that light and plan 
their follow-up accordingly will 
surprise themselves when the bal- 
ance is taken off at the end of 
the year. 


C. E. Widney Becomes Adver- 
tising Manager 
C. E. Widney, of the Special Service 


Department_of the Root Newspaper As 
sociation, Chicago, leaves December 1, 
to become advertising manager for 
the Bradley Knitting Company, of Del- 
avan, Wis, 
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( s Gifts to yvourAgents 
or to your Employees 


| Nee! year you are confronted with the problem 
of selecting suitable gifts for your agents, em- 

ployees or preferred customers. Solve this ques- 
tion as others have done, by giving Parker Lucky 
Curve Fountain Pens. A more endurin _ appreci- 
ated gift article would be hard to find.—Geo. S. Parker. 


PARKER 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


HE new Parker Transparent 

Pen, for instance (Illustra- 

tion No. 1) will be sure to 
make a hit because there’s no 
other fountain pen like it. You 
can look right through the trans- 
parent barrel and see the Lucky 
Curve draw back the ink—tell 
in advance when pen will need 
refilling. $3.50. 

Then there’s the Jack Knife 
Safety (No. 2) which can be 
carried in vest or trousers pocket 
or flat in a trunk tray without 
danger of leaking. This is a wonde:r- 
fully popular gift pen. $2.50. 

And last but not least, the Parker 
New Self-Filler (No. 3), the’ first really 
practical self-filling fountain pen—with- 
out humps, bumps or projections of any 
kind. Fills in two seconds at any ink- 
well when you press the button. $2.50 
up. 






“BY 







Write for Proposition on 
Quantity Orders 
Where Parker Lucky Curve 
Pens are ordered in quantities 
we engrave barrels with appro- 
) Fee. priate inscriptions and _ pack 
Aa: them in beautiful gift boxes. 
o Give us an idea of your require- 
» 3 ments and we will suggest pens 
f to meet them. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY, 120 MILL ST. JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building. 
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A New FARM PAPER by W. D. Boyce Co. 


‘The 
“FARMING 
BUSINESS 


New Name of The Inter Ocean Farmer. 


A new weekly farm paper of 40 pages, magazine 
form and size (104x14 inches) 4 columns, printed on 
high grade paper in all colors and sold for 5c a copy. 


The W. D Boyce Co. SELLS its papers and 
gets the money out of its circulation; some other 
publishers give their papers away and get the 
money out of the advertisers. 


This Is Why Boyce Rates 


Are Lowest 


The rate of The Farming Business will be the lowest 
of any farm paper printed on equally good paper, edited 
by equal talent and demanded as strongly by farm readers. 


1,400,000 circulation for $2.95 a line— COMBINED circu- 
lation and rate of BOYCE’S WEEKLIES and THE 
FARMING BUSINESS. 


150,000 circulation 52c a line for THE FARMING 
BUSINESS alone. 


Forms for December 5th issue close November 27 


W. D. BOYCE CO. Also Publisher W. D. BOYCE CO. 
205 Metropolitan Tower The Indiana Daily Times 500-514 N. Dearborn St. 
New York Indianapolis Chicago 











How One Market Is Raising Its 
Standards and Increasing Its 
Consuming Capacity 


Conditions as Seen by Educational Chief of Big Corporation 


By A. E. Chamberlain 


Of the Agricultural Extension Department of the International Harvester Company 


of 


HE number and influence of 

the agencies working for a 
better and more efficient life on 
the farms of the country are stead- 
ily increasing. 

From year to year these agen- 
cies are making of our farmers 
and their families larger pur- 
chasers, not only of farm equip- 
ment, but of home comforts and 
luxuries, 

In order to visualize these agen- 
cies I will put them in a list: 

AGENCIES FOR PROMOTING BETTER 
AGRICULTURAL LIFE 


U. S. Agricultural Department. 
52 State Agricultural Colleges. 

Fy ag sve ress. 

2,300 Secondary Schools. 

1,100 County Agricultural Agents. 


1 "000, 000 Members Granges (30 Meet- 
ings). 
Farmers’ Unions and Other Organiza- 
tions. 
Farmers’ Clubs (800 Minnesota). 
Farmers’ Institutes, U. S., and 
Canada. 
Attendance es sesee 2,400,000 
MOGMONS: 55.5 5.sii0d sia 17,500 
ee Te 130 
Nomen’s Institutes 
Attendance ......... 207,568 
MOD: aiveueavine ents 7,273 
Railroads 
Agricultural Agents 
Trains, 511 days. Stops, 2,198. 
Attendance, 993,000. 
Agricultural Picnics, 1,575. 
Attendance, 380,126. 
Commercial Organizations 
Manufacturers— 
International Harvester Company 


Held, 1913 and 1914, Meetings, 3, 
In twenty-four States. 
—" 
PERE 6 oi ces eases 
Will hold. 2,000 Meetings in Ark ansas, 
November and December. 
Total Attendance— 
All Meetings 


421 


296,062 


dossien 30,000,000 
It is only a few years since the 
farmers had to go it alone. They 





Revision and amplification, especially 
for Printers’ InK, of recent address 
before Agricultural Publishers Associa- 
tion and members of Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, in New York. 
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America 


had no organizations; there were 
no agricultural colleges or other 
schools taking their work to the 
farms; there were no secondary 
agricultural schools, farmers’ in- 
stitutes, women’s institutes, corn 
clubs, county agricultural agents, 
nor, in fact, scarcely any other 
system of education, except only 
the farm press, which had been 
devised to reach the farmer in 
his immediate community or on 
his own farm. It is just within 
the last few years that we have 
been putting overalls on the sci- 
ence of agriculture as it has been 
developed in our agricultural col- 
leges, and making of this science 
an art adapted to the farmers’ 
conditions and practice. 

To-day there are more agencies 
working for the improvement of 
rural conditions; for the develop- 
ment of better farms, better and 
more modern homes; for the ad- 
vancement of agriculture and the 
people engaged in it than have 
ever before been known. 

The three greatest agencies en- 
gaged in this work are undoubt- 
edly the Agricultural Department, 
the 52 State agricultural colleges 
and the agricultural press. I am 
not sure but the press is the great- 
est of these agencies. It reaches 
the farm home regularly every 
week or month of the year; is 
read by every member of the fam- 
ily; comes continuously from year 
to year until it becomes a part 
of the home. It brings to the 
farmer information about things 
he can do, and presents methods 
from a practical standpoint. 

Next, probably, in importance, 
is the county agricultural agents. 
It is only a matter of four or five 
years since his introduction in this 
country to any considerable ex- 
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tent. There are now 1,100 of these 
traveling from farm to farm in 


almost every State, aiding the 
farmers in adopting better meth- 
ods, increasing their purchasing 
power and creating a desire for 
better equipment and facilities and 
more modern conditions in the 
homes, 

In 1908 we only had about 800 
secondary schools of agriculture 
in this country, while to-day we 
have 2,300 such institutions. 

Probably the next in importance 
are the farmers’ organizations. 
There are approximately 1,000,000 
members of the Grange. The total 
attendance at their meetings dur- 
ing the year approximates 15.- 
000,000. 

The Farmers’ Union is nearly 
as large an organization. And 
there are several others not as 
important as these, but with a 
large total membership. 

The Farmers’ Club is a com- 
paratively new organization. I 
am unable to find any statistics 
as to the number in the United 
States, but Minnesota, has some 
800 and North Dakota has about 
200 such organizations. 


WIVES WORKING FOR BETTER CONDI- 
TIONS 


At all the meetings of these 
different crganizations the farm- 
ers and their wives and children 
come together wholly to discuss 
the making of conditions better in 
that community, on their farms 
and in their homes, Work of 
that character is continuously in- 
creasing the demand for the class 
of goods the business men of the 
country are spending their good 
money to advertise. 

The farmers’ institutes were at- 
tended last year by 2,400,000 peo- 
ple at 17,500 sessions, These were 
farmers who came together for 
the sole purpose of learning what 
they might do at their homes to 
make life a little brighter, a little 
better worth living. 

There were held 7,273 exclusive- 
ly women’s sessions with an at- 
tendance of 207,000. Every one 
of these meetings meant that 


someone who attended would buy 
something 
the home. 


new and modern for 





The railroads practically all now 
have their agricultural experts 
visiting farms along their lines. 
Last year they ran special trains, 
for the demonstration and teach- 
ing of better agriculture, 511 days, 
which made 3,198 stops, and had 
a total attendance of 993,000 people. 

There were held 1,575 agricul- 
tural picnics, with an attendance 
of 380,000 people. 


WHAT COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ARE DOING 


The commercial organizations 
of this country are spending vast 
sums of money for the promo- 
tion of better rural conditions. 
Three years ago the business men 
of Minneapolis and the railroads 
operating in North Dakota sub- 
scribed $35,000 a year for three 
years toward the employment of 
county agricultural agents in 
North Dakota. The bankers of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul made 
provision for furnishing funds 
through the local banks at a rate 
of interest and for a length of 
time that the farmers could safe- 
ly and well afford to borrow and 
invest in live stock. The result 
was more live stock in North Da- 
kota, and this means more and 


better barns, more and_ better 
fences, more silos, milking-ma- 
chines, silage-cutters, tools of 


every kind, and best of all it means 
more money with which to pur- 
chase those nicer things which 
add to the beauty, the pleasure 
and the comfort of the farm home. 
It matters not now so much as 
in the past whether rust strikes 
the wheat crop, the wind blows 
hot or cold, or the chinch-bug 
comes, so far as the purchasing 
power of the North Dakota farm- 
er is concerned, 

Many of the manufacturing in- 
stitutions are contributing, either 
through men especially employed 
for the purpose or otherwise, for 
the improvement of agriculture. 
Possibly you will pardon me if I 
refer briefly to what the organi- 
zation to which I am attached has 
done since the spring of 1913 in 
the way of encouraging better ru- 
ral conditions and more profitable 
farm life. 

During this time we have held 
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FArm News 


is securing right now a greater number of 
renewal contracts for advertising than ever 
before. This means that the paper is stronger 
and better than ever before. It means that it 
is being recognized generally as a good, re- 
liable advertising medium. It means that it is 
paying advertisers. 

One advertiser said: ‘Returns from last 
year’s advertising in FARM NEWS amply 
justify us in using the paper again this year.” 
That short sentence says much. FARM 
NEWS is growing and gaining. The pub- 
lishers guarantee 


400,000 Circulation 


This circulation is obtained largely by our 
own canvassing agents, in the great Middle 
West. Very few inducements in the way of 
premiums are used in obtaining this circula- 
tion. Practically 85% is the straight sale of 
the paper on its merits alone. 

Take a look at the editorial contents of 
FARM NEWS. You will become interested 
yourself. They have a style and an individ- 
uality. Our Editor, Mr. Brydon, attracts and 
holds the subscribers, and educates them to 
read and believe in FARM NEWS. You 
can’t go amiss this year on FARM NEWS. 
It is extraordinarily good. It is much above 
the average. It will pay you. 


° Am Springfield 
Simmons Publishing Company *"o> 
NEW YORK OFFICE ST. LOUIS OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


225 Fifth Avenue Third Nat. Bank Bldg 1259 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
WM. H. HOGG, Mgr. A. D. McKINNEY, Mgr. T. W. FARRELL, Mgr. 
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3,421 meetings in 24 different 
States. The attendance has been 
an average of 83 persons per meet- 
ing. It is conservative to say that 
nine-tenths of these meetings have 
been held at farm homes. There 
the farmer comes and feels at 
ease. He is prepared to ask ques- 
tions and discuss the subject with 
the speaker and his neighbors. 1 
talked at one meeting in South 
Dakota where seven farmers drove 
to the meeting on their cultiva- 
tors, stayed until it was closed 
and then drove back and resumed 
their work in the corn, 


SOCIAL WORK OF INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY 


During the next 40 days we will 
hold 2,000 meetings of this char- 
acter in Arkansas. The agricul- 
tural college, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the 
secondary agricultural schools, the 
local business men’s organizations, 
the railroads, the Farmers’ Union 
and the public school authorities 
are all co-operating in this cam- 
paign for the improvement of ru- 
ral conditions and the rural homes 
of Arkansas. 

In all fully 30,000000 people— 
farmers, farmers’ wives and per- 
sons interested and engaged in 
agriculture—attend meetings in the 
United States annually at which 
subjects pertaining to the develop- 
ment of the farms and the homes 
in which they live are discussed. 

Every one of these meetings I 
have referred to, every visit of 
the county agricultural agent, 
every bulletin issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture or agri- 
cultural college or school, every 
issue of the agricultural press 
means the advancement of diversi- 
fied agriculture—having something 
to sell whenever we need to buy 
something, the continuous power 
to purchase and the constantly in- 
creasing will and necessity. 


TRAVELING WOMEN LECTURERS 


In our work, as well as - 
of the farmers’ institutes and, 
fact, all of these agencies I tae 
enumerated, the farm women re- 
ceive much attention and consid- 
eration. The Agricultural Exten- 
sion Department of the Interna- 
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tional Harvester Company employs 
two ladies who devote their en- 
tire time to the development of 
better conditions in the homes of 
the people in the communities we 
visit. They have a standard form 


which is distributed among the 
audience before the lecture. It is 
as follows: 
HOME IMPROVEMENTS 
I will add to my home this year. 
Check 


1. Gasoline Engine. 
2. Running Water. 
3. Lighting System. 
4, Vacuum Cleaner. 
5. Washing Machine. 
3. Ironing Board. 

7. Mangle. 

8. Fireless Cooker. 
9. Kitchen Wagon. 
10. Kitchen Cabinet. 
11. Bread Mixer. 

12. Steam Cooker. 
18. Canning Outfit. 
14, Cream Separator. 
15, Cistern. 

16. Linoleum. 

17. Refrigerator. 

18. Electric Iron. 

19. Electric Toaster. 
20. Small Kitchen. 

The ladies are instructed to 
check the articles they expect to 
purchase during the ensuing year, 
sign the letter and return it at 
the close of the meeting. You 
will note there are 20 articles em- 
braced in this list. 

Another list, embracing 100 
other and smaller household ar- 
ticles with suggestions as to their 
advantage, is taken home by the 
ladies in the audience. These 
lady workers tell us that almost 
without an exception they find 
two, three or more neighbor ladies 
discussing this list together and 
each selecting some article she will 
try. One will promise to buy a 
mangle, another a vacuum cleaner 
and the third something else. This 
means that before many months 
each of them will have all three 
or more of these articles. When 
a woman buys a vacuum cleaner 
it means she is going to buy some 
new rugs, new draperies and bet- 
ter furniture within very few 


months. They become to her a 
necessity and a comfort, instead 
of a luxury. When a woman 


buys a mangle it means more and 
better linen. And so we might go 
through the list. It is an absolute 
impossibility to give a human be- 
ing who has the power to pur- 


s 
























chase the least inspiration to do 
things better, or have better things, 
without promoting the work of 
the man who is spending his 
money for advertising. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO ADVERTISING 


All of these agencies I have 
enumerated are engaged in the 
very highest type of advertising 
every article on the market to- 
day that goes to make a better 
home, to increase the yield of 
the farm or add to the effective- 
ness of the work of any member 
of the farm family. The most 
effective advertising is unques- 
tionably that which teaches what 
the article advertised will do for 
the purchaser. Such teaching cre- 
ates the desire to buy. The farm- 
er who has at all modernized his 
methods always has the will pow- 
er to purchase. It only remains 
for the advertiser to call his at- 
tention to the particular article he 
has for sale. 
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The facts given above will take 
on new meaning for advertisers 
if they know the comparative 
amount of wealth invested. 

CAPITAL INVESTED IN AGRICULTURE 





East Miss. River....... $19,080,000,000 

West Miss. River....... 21,911,000,000 

WO, a4 .scaaweeaee $40, 991, 000, 000 
PEOPLE EMPLOYED 


ABTICUMIUTE 05.6 ences nsec 12,567,000 
Manufacturing and Mech....10,807,000 
WPAGED Sian fos eee nantes 3,614,000 
Transportation (All Lines).. 2,637,000 

The total of wealth invested in 
agriculture exceeds by over five 
billion dollars that invested in 
manufacturing, these figures be- 
ing taken from the census of 1910. 

I was myself astonished to find 
there is more money invested in 
agriculture west of the Missis- 
sippi River than east of it, and 
more total agricultural investment 
than in the entire transportation 
or manufacturing business of the 
United States. 

If, when Horace Greeley said, 
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Established 1880 


12 to 28 pages. 
page of want ads. 
for results. 





THE CITY OF WORKERS AND WINNERS 


(Population 64,000) 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 13,000 
Flat rate 35c per inch. 

The BEST newspaper in Brockton 
Send for rate card and sample copies 


“Ys 
i ale 








Evenings, 2 Cents 


Carries a 
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“Young man, go west,” this coun- 
try had built a great national 
granary in which to store its sur- 
plus crop after feeding the people, 
and had located that granary at 
the most convenient point for the 
storing of that crop, it would have 
been built in the valley of the 
Hudson, not far from New York 
City. If such a granary had been 
built in 1880 and so located, it 
would have been in Western 
Pennsylvania or Eastern Ohio. Ii 
built to-day and located at the 
most convenient point for the sur- 
plus crop to reach it, we would 
find it in the Missouri Valley, not 
far from Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
With the proper location for such 
a granary has moved the greatest 
purchasing power of this country. 
The surplus products of the farm 
are really the one permanent and 
at the same time the greatest pur- 
chasing power of the American 
people. 


Additions to ‘ El Comercio” 
Staff 


As a result of the increased interest 
in export trade among American man- 
ufacturers, El Comercio, the export 
journal, has been making additions to its 
staff, both in the soliciting field outside 
of New York and in the editorial and 
advertising service departments. Those 
recently joining the publication are: 

Max I. Barth, until recently adver- 
tising manager of the Tradesman, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Geo. B. Mce- 
Campbell, for several years manager of 
Hall & Ruckel; Paul F. Wiggin, until 
recently assistant advertising manager 
of the Jron Age; Alexander I. Hart, 
connected for some time with the Bronx 

ome Publishing Company; Bertram 
Eversley, until recently with Frank 
Presbrey Company; Geo. K. Myers, who 
has been with System for the last few 


ears; Walter B. Brewer; Richard 
arnesberger, and <A. Varona, for 
several years, export editor of the 


Journal of Commerce. Mr. Varona has 
taken charge of the Service department 
of the publication. 


Cincinnati Club After the 
“Printers’ Ink” Cup 


The Cincinnati Advertisers’ Club is 
considering getting actively at work 
for the purpose of capturing the Prinrt- 
ER’s INK cup, won last year by the 
Los Angeles club, and will probably 
appoint a committee of two for each 
of the six divisions of work to be 


covered, in order that the matter may 
be handled systematically. 





Technicalities 
of Copyright Law Must 


Supreme Court Decision in Case In- 
volving Lithographed Repeat De- 
signs on Christmas Wrapping 
Paper—Copyright Notice Must 
Be Affixed to Each Reproduction 
of the Design 


Special Washington Correspondence 
DVERTISERS who have oc- 
casion to invoke patent or 

copyright protection for pictorial 
matter may be enlightened as to 
some of the fine points involved 
in such procedure by an opinion 
just handed down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, The 
decision of the issue involved 
takes on a certain element of 
timeliness by reason of the fact 
that the pictorial design, the ex- 
clusive rights to which have bee 
in dispute, was originated for use 
in connection with manufacturing 
and merchandising for the Christ- 
mas holiday trade. 

The parties to the controversy 
are well-known lithographic firms, 
Louis De Jonge & Company vs. 
Breuker & Kessler Company. 
Some time prior to September, 
1905, the De Jonge Company em- 
ployed one George F. Muendel to 
produce a design for application 
in repeat form to box-covering 
paper. The original was painted, 
in accordance with the usual cus- 
tom, in water colors. As is usual 
in repeat designs, the design was 
made with especial regard to the 
requirement that the top and bot- 
tom edges and also the two side 
edges, should match or assimilate 
with each other, so that when re- 
produced in multiple by litho- 
graphic processes, the repeats 
would merge into each other so as 
to permit the box paper to be cut 
into any number of pieces on ar- 
bitrary lines determined by the 
size and shape of the box to be 
covered. 

This design was duly copy- 
righted as a painting, but when 
the owner put out the design in 
repeat form io the box trade each 
individual copy of the design was 
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This Book Can Be Had 
For the Asking 


Advertisers’ Hand Book of New England 


Our newest and best book, entitled “Advertisers’ 
Hand-Book of New England,” is just off the press, 
and we want to send a complimentary copy to all 
general advertisers who will take the slight trouble 
of asking for it upon their own stationery. 

This book deals with facts as distinguished from 
conversation, and puts much information of a highly 
valuable nature before the advertising and the sales 
managers. , 

Some of the particulars it contains about New 
England are: 


The number of wage earners. 

How wages are paid. 

The number of retail stores. 

The number of home owners. 

The incomes of New England People. 

The number of dealers in various branches of trade. 
The location of every city and town. 

Tabulation of retail dealers in principal lines of business. 
The volume of trade. 

The principal manufacturers in every city. 


These facts, arranged by cities and towns, with 
many others, are condensed into 160 pages. and 
comprise up-to-the-minute data that every adver- 
tiser must know to advertise in New England with- 
out waste. 

These are days when it pays to keep posted. and 
the chief mission of the “Advertisers’ Hand-Book of 
New England” is to post advertisers about the 
world’s best market place. 

We have spent a lot of time and money on this 
book, and are astonished, on seeing it in print, to 
find how little we have said about ourselves and 
how much we have said about New England. 

General advertisers are invited to send for a copy 
without incurring an obligation of any nature. 


Eastern Advertising Company 
576 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A Trial Campaign 
What the Agency Man 


Told the 


Advertiser 


(not verbatim!) 


We will make this trial in New 
England, that is, in the local cities 
only. 


My plan is to start in a dozen 
papers in as many good cities. 
The Portland Express will be the 
first choice for Maine as it is 
Maine’s greatest daily. It is the 
only afternoon daily in that splen- 
did city, and the Express has 
more circulation and __ pulling 
power than all other Portland 
dailies combined. 


The Manchester Union-Leader 
will be used in New Hampshire. 
The Union in the morning covers 
the state and the Leader in the 
evening entirely covers Man- 
chester and overflows into all the 
nearby cities and towns. Net 
paid circulation exceeds all other 
New Hampshire dailies combined. 


In Vermont we will use the 
Burlington Free Press. This is 
the greatest daily in the state and 
will give us good representation. 


Massachusetts, the old prosper- 
ous Bay State, will take a fair 
portion of the appropriation. We 
will use the Lynn Item, a fine 
two-cent afternoon daily that is 
one of the finest local papers in 
the entire country. And we will 
also take the Salem Evening 
News which covers not only 
Salem but the thirteen cities and 
towns that surround it. 


We must have the Evening Gazette 
in Worcester. Yes, the A. A, A. ex- 
amination shows it has the greatest 
city circulation in Worcester by several 
thousands. The Gazette has the largest 
circulation ever attained by any even- 
ing newspaper in Massachusetts outside 
of Boston. 


In Springfield there is the Union to 
be put on the list. Yes, morning and 
evening. The Union leads in adver- 
tising as well as in circulation. Oh! 
the circulation lead in round numbers 
is more than fifty per cent over its 
nearest competitor. 


We must take in New Bedford. 
That means the Standard and Mercury, 
as there is the one rate for the two. 
Leads? Why—there is hardly a second! 


We. will take four_ representative 
cities in Connecticut. The Telegram in 
Bridgeport is the one best bet and is 
the only morning daily, so we can get 
a mighty good representation. 


In Waterbury, the Brass City, my 
choice is the Republican, I might say 
that it is easily first choice of all good 
space buyers. A fine circulation, a fair 
rate and nice people to do business with. 
It will be the Record in Meriden, the 
Silver City. This is the A. M. paper 
and a mighty good buy. The Record 
stands well with advertisers. 


Now we come to New Haven, and 


| there is one paper there that predomi- 


nates. It is the Evening egister. 
While it sells for two cents it easily 
leads its penny competitors in circula- 
tion because of its excellence, in adver- 
tising because it is known to be the 
paper that produces the greatest re- 
sults for advertisers. 


These twelve will easily prove 
whether your proposition is right, and 
it looks right to me. 


We can take on Boston and Provi- 
dence later when we have proven the 
py ge The cost for 10,000 lines 
in full position in these twelve news- 
papers will not exceed $4300, which is 
about $360 a city. 


In these cities we have all the ele- 
ments that will be found anywhere, 
native Americans, Irish, Canadian 
French, English, Germans, ‘Swedes, and 
a strain of the other bloods that con- 
tribute to make this country of ours 
great. These twelve also give us the 
agriculturist, the mill workers and 
artisans, the business men and_pro- 
fessional men. As fine a test of any 
proposition as can be devised. 


We can prove from this trial whether 


or not we can succeed, as the law of 
average never fails. 
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not marked copyrighted but in- 
stead the customary copyright line 
was made to serve for a group of 
twelve repeats. 
the copyright imprint required by 
law appeared only once on each 
sheet of the duplicate designs. 
The Breuker & Kessler Com- 
pany subsequently 
similar design for box covering 
paper which was reproduced by 
lithographic process in repeat form 
on sheets of paper, each sheet 
containing thirty-two copies of the 
design, and this design was pat- 
ented under date of October 6, 
1906. The De Jonge Company 
brought action against its rival, 
‘aiming infringement of copy- 
right. When the case came to 
trial the Breuker & Kessler Com- 
pany set up three different lines 
of defense. First, they contended 
that the De Jonge design was not 
‘4 painting, but a design for an 
article of manufacture, and as 
such could not be protected by 
entry in the Copyright Office, but 
should have been protected by 
means of a design patent. Sec- 


| 


In other words, | 


produced a | 





ondly, they urged that even if the | 
design were not a design for an | 
article of manufacture, but were | 


a copyrightable work of the fine 
arts, it would not be copyrightable 
as a painting, but only as a litho- 
graph or chromo, and that the 
copyright was therefore invalid. 
Thirdly, they set up the claim that 
even if the De Jonge Company had 
originally a valid copyright it had 
become invalid by reason of the 
publication of copies not marked 
copyrighted. The Circuit Court 
which first heard the case over- 
ruled the first contention, and 
did not consider the second but 


sustained the third defense, name- | 


ly failure to mark the several 
copies copyrighted. The case was 
then carried to the Circuit Court 


of Appeals which agreed with the | 


Circuit Court in upholding the | 


third defense above mentioned. 
ARGUMENT BEFORE SUPREME COURT 


In appealing the case to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 


the De Jonge Company urged that | 


to mark the copyright notice on 
cach copy on a sheet of twelve 
would -teface the sheet and spoil 
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The first city 
in Maine 
is Portland 


It is first in population. 
It is first in wealth, 
It is first in business. 


The first daily 
in Portland 
is the 


Evening 
Express 


It is first in circulation 

It is first in display advertising 

It is first in classified advertising 

If your goods are not on sale 
in Portland we invite you to offer 
them to our merchants. An ad- 
vertisement in the EXPRESS 
will make their worth known to 
Portland’s shoppers who buy free- 
ly of advertised goods. And Port- 
land is the wholesale and jobbing 
center of Maine. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








Use the Equipoise 
and Talk Conveniently 





Mount It Anywhere 
Swing It Any Way 
and 


Write While You Talk 
Ask for Circular 20500 


The Holtzer-Cabot Elec. Co. 


Chicago, IIl., and Brookline, Mass, 
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Alar eRe PURIST ce RICE 
Successful Mail Order 


Executive 


As Sales and Advertising Manager (after- 
ward General Manager) of a $500,000 corpo- 
ration I increased the yearly sales from $150,- 
000 to $1,000,000 in 7 years—a steady growth 
of over $120,000 per year. / sold the entire 
output of factory by mail. ; 

This corporation has taken out practically 
$1,000,000 in profits—I had absolute charge of 
both Advertising and Sales Departments, 
originated and carried out all campaigns, 
wrote every line of advertising and follow-up 
literature—Handled all sales—Employed over 
200 employees and resigned from the Company 
when the President sold out. . 

Can refer to most powerful advertising agen- 
cies and well-known successful business men as 
to my ability, character and forcefulness. Am 
University graduate—36 years old - married. 
My salary and percentage of profits netted me 
$10,000 per year. Am at present drawing 
salary of $6,000.00 and stock bonus. Have 
found, however, that old debts and financial 
troubles handicap the business to such an ex- 
tent that it is impossible to carry out correct 
sales plans. Am therefore going to make a 
change. Believe my 15 years mail order and 
executive experience will be valuable assets to 
sound well financed concern wishing to suc- 
cessfully market a product of merit. Will give 
full details of business record and references 
during interview with officers of any firm or 
corporation interested. 


“C. A.”, Box 227, care of Printers’ Ink 
LEE ABES US ERIE I ATED SS SG AIS 


WHY YOU ’ 

Suh tee PLE TSBURGH’S 

Most successful newspaper advertising 
mediums, the 


Gazette Times 
Morning and Sunday 


J 
Chronicle Telegraph 
Evening except Sunday 
They educate the public and create a 
buying impulse. 

It is known by actual test that they are 
vitally necessary in order to insure the 
Greatest Possible return from 
an Advertising Appropriation 
76% of the afternoon circulation is in 
the City and 76% of the morning cir- 
culation outside, but within the shop- 

ping zone of Greater Pittsburgh. 

THE GAZETTE TIMES and 
CHRONICLE TELEGRAPH are 
“‘The Papers that Go Home’’ 
The flat combination rate is 22%c 

per agate line, : 
For further informatton or co-operation write 
URBAN E. DICE, 
Foreign Advertising Manager 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. C. WILperDInG 
225 Fifth Avenue...... New York City 
Joun M. BranuamM CoMPANy 
Mallers’ Building.............. Chicago 
Chemical Building............ St. Louis 
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its artistic beauty. Furthermore, 
that a notice on the mount com- 
mon to all was as efficacious, as a 
notice, as twelve notices upon the 
common mount could possibly be; 
and finally, that to require numeri- 
cal equality of copies and notices 
was, under the exceptional cir- 
cumstances, purely technical, no 
useful purpose being attained by 
such multiplication. It was ar- 
gued that to place the copyright 
notice on each reproduction would 
deface them and render the copies 
thus marred valueless both com- 
mercially and esthetically, unless 
the marking were so minute as to 
be practically unnoticeable. As 
for the claim that the copyright 
was void because copies of the 
painting had been put to commer- 
cial uses the De Jonge Company 
cited various court decisions to 
support its contention that the use 
to which the reproduction of a 
copyright is put does not affect the 
copyright. 

The Supreme Court of the 
United States in the opinion just 
rendered sustained the lower 
court. Mr. Justice Holmes who 
delivered the opinion of the Court 
said: “This is a bill to restrain 
an alleged infringement of a copy- 


right. The work alleged to be in-. 


fringed was described as a paint- 
ing representing sprigs of holly, 
mistletoe and spruce, arranged in 
the form of an open cluster having 
substantially the outline of a 
square. It was exhibited in court, 
was a water-color painting in fact 
and no doubt might have been 
framed and used for the same pur- 
pose of pleasure as other more 
considerable works of art. But it 
was so designed that it could be 
reproduced in repetitions that 
fitted and continued one another 
side by side and above and below, 
and was reproduced in that way 
with twelve repetitions upon strips 
of paper having much the look of 
wall paper and intended to be 
used in covering or wrapping 
boxes during the holiday season. 
Each strip bore a single notice of 
copyright. The Circuit Court, as- 
suming that infringement was es- 
tablished, was of opinion that the 
work was a painting capable of 
copyright, and also a design pat- 
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entable as such, but held that, as 
the appellant had elected to copy- 
right, the notice must be repeated 
on each of the twelve squares, al- 
though they did not present them- 
selves as separate squares on the 
continuous strip. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals, reserving its 
opinion as to whether the sphere 
of copyright and patent for design 
overlapped, agreed with the Cir- 
cuit Court that, if this was a paint- 
ing every reproduction of it must 
bear the statutory notice, and af- 
firmed the dismissal of the bill. 

“It seems to us that the case is 
disposed of by the statement. The 
thing protected and the only thing 
was the painting, the whole of 
which was reproduced in a single 
square. Every reproduction of a 
copyrighted work must bear the 
statutory notice. It is suggested 
that it is overtechnical to require a 
repetition of the notice upon ev- 
ery square in a single sheet that 
makes a harmonious whole. This 
argument tacitly admits that we 
can look to such larger unity as 
the sheet possesses. But that unity 
is only the unity of a design that 
is not patented. The protected 
object does not gain more exten- 
sive privileges by being repeated 
several times upon one sheet of 
paper, as any one would recognize 
if it were the Gioconda. The ap- 
pellant is claiming the same rights 
as if this work were one of the 
masterpieces of the world, and he 
must take them with the same 
limitations that would apply to a 
portrait, a holy family, or a scene 
of war. Decree affirmed.” 





New Wording of Old Argu- 
ment 


“Paroled—Not Sold,” is the striking 
headline of an ad of the Manhattan 
oe Supply Company, of Jersey 


City, N. J., which has a eared recently 
in trade journals. ed Seal Dry 
Batteries,” the ad continues, “are sent 


out ‘on parole.’ If they don’t ‘behave,’ 
send them back. This ,guarantee protects 
you and your trade.” 


The publishers of The ew 
Magazine, for ten years Suburban Li 
have consolidated their Chicago o ve 
with that of Cole & Freer, who will 
represent the magazine in the Western 
field. R. E. Pond will still be asso- 
ciated with the periodical. 
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In your home you 
need this new pencil 


sharpener. It doesn’t cost much— 
it's mechanically perfect — won't 
break the pencil points—and won't 
get dull. Saves dirt. Keeps danger- 
ous knives away from children. 
Saves time. Get it from your 
dealer or The Stewart Mfg. Co 

326 Wells St., Chicago. It'sthe’ 


Stewart 


$2.00 























THE LAW OF 
AVERAGES 


Given a choice of.a defi- 
nite market composed of 
men with predetermined 
habits and desires as com- 
pared to a market composed 
of men that read simply for 
entertainment, which would 
be the logical choice for the 
sale of your goods? 


Modern Mechanics Magazine 


(Formerly Popular Electricity 
and Modern Mechanics) 


with its 150,000 live buyers of 
predetermined habits and desires 
offers the advertiser selected 
class circulation at_low general 
magazine rates., The law of 
average demands that buying 
ower of this nature restore the 
alance to normal, 
32 Union Square New York 
—It’s “The Human Interest 
Dynamo of the Magazine Field.” 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 





Printers’ INK PusitisHtnG ComPANy 
Publishers. 
Orrice: 12 West 31st StreeT, New York 
City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square. 
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General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
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Putting Only a _ few 
IdleRumors ™ths _ before 
his death from 

raped wounds received 


on the battlefield, G. A. LeRoy, 
advertising manager of the West- 
ern Clock Company, wrote: 
“Some day we may give out the 
inside of Big Ben’s story, and 
Printers’ INK will get it first, but 
this will be done to set at rest 
the absurd statements which have 
appeared from time to time in re- 
gard to the origin of our cam- 
paign—statements which are a 
rank injustice to the Western 
Clock Company, and a rank in- 
justice to advertising in general.” 
He cited several speeches before 
ad clubs as illustrating the kind 
of misrepresentation he had in 
mind. 

It was no unusual condition to 
which Mr. LeRoy referred. 
PRINTERS’ INK: has laid to rest a 
large number of idle rumors about 
other concerns by the simple 
process of publishing the facts. 
There is no other answer to mis- 
representation save the widest 
possible publicity for the truth. 
The activities of prominent men 





and prominent concerns are the 
objects of perfectly legitimate cu- 
riosity, which, if it is not supplied 
with facts, feeds upon rumor and 
hearsay. Many men shrink from 
personal publicity, as Mr. LeRoy 
did; but it is better to suffer a 
little temporary embarrassment on 
that score than to endure the con- 
stant bitterness of misrepresen- 
tation. 

Politicians and public men un- 
derstand this better, as a rule, 
than business men do. An in- 
stance which has almost become 
classic is that of a prominent ad- 
vertiser who for years refused 
to tell the amount of business he 
was doing, on the ground that 
publication of the total would in- 
duce competition to enter so prof- 
itable a field. When it became 
necessary, however, to give out the 
figures in order to dispose of an 
issue of new stock, everybody was 
surprised to find that the total 
was smaller than had generally 
been supposed. Also the net prof- 
its were considerably under gen- 
eral reports. The field was not 
quite so attractive as common 
gossip had represented it to be, 
and the manufacturer’s policy of 
silence had been accomplishing 
the very thing he intended to 
avoid, 

Somewhat similar is the case of 
those publications which long ad- 
hered to a policy of silence as re- 
gards circulation figures, believ- 
ing that advertisers would credit 
them with larger circulations than 
they really possessed. Advertis- 
ers, as a rule, are not built that 
way, and were quite uniformly 
surprised to find the published 
figures higher rather than lower 


.than their private estimates. We 


do not know of a publisher, or a 
manufacturer either, who has 
tried both policies, who would 
willingly go back to the old meth- 
od of permitting rumor and hear- 
say to represent the vital facts of 
his business. 


The “During the past 


Advertiser’s ¥®", writes a 
conscientio u s 


Interests First yeader of Print- 


Ers’ Ink, “I have been working 
on three small but promising ac- 
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counts for an advertising agency. 
The service rendered by the agen- 
cy has not been what it should 
be, and I have resigned from its 
organization. Although I did not 
originate the accounts mentioned, 
I have every reason to believe that 
I can retain two of them and 
take them with me to my new 
connection. Would I be justified 
in doing so?” 

What the professor of ethics 
would say to such a question we 
haven’t an idea, but it seems to 
us that the answer depends upon 
just one thing: Will the adver- 
tisers themselves be benefited by 
making a change? No matter 
who originated the accounts, if 
they are not receiving the service 
to which they are entitled, they 
ought to get it, and if they can- 
not get it in the agency where 
they are now placed they ought 
to get it somewhere else. Such 
a benefit to the advertiser would 
outweigh, in our mind, any sus- 
picion of disloyalty to the agency 
on the part of the solicitor. 

Printers’ INK holds no brief 
for the solicitor who carries a 
bunch of accounts in his vest 
pocket and uses them to jimmy 
his way into one agency organiza- 
tion after another—always to his 
own profit. We have no sympathy 
with the man who, in the course 
of his employment, acquires con- 
fidential information only to use 
it later against the interests of 
his. employer. The advertising 
business is rapidly outgrowing the 
stage in which an agency was 
but an agglomeration of solicitors. 
each “controlling” a group of ac- 
counts which had been entrtsted 
to his tender mercies. It is well 
that such conditions are passing 

The interests af the advertiser 
come first; each individual case 
represents a condition and not al- 
together a theory. The solicitor 
who carries an account where it 
receives better attention does a 
service to the advertiser and to 
himself and to the good repute 
of advertising as a business aid. 
An advertising account is not the 
solicitor’s business, nor the agent’s 
business: it is the advertiser’s 
business. No matter who origi- 
nated it, the advertiser continues 


to pay the bills. The solicitor 
who keeps that fact firmly in 
mind is not likely to go far 
wrong. 

But, looking at the question for 
a moment from the standpoint 
of the agency, what does it mean 
when a solicitor leaves and car- 
ries with him a few choice ac- 
counts? It usually means that 
those advertisers have not been 
taught to see in agency service 
anything more than the service 
of that one man. The organiza- 
tion back of the solicitor has 
never impressed them with its im- 
portance nor its usefulness—it has 
never standardized itself, so to 
speak. Nobody would imagine in 
these days that a salesman could 
leave Colgate & Company or the 
H. J. Heinz Company and carry 
his customers over bodily to an 
unknown concern, because Col- 
gate and Heinz stand for some- 
thing much bigger and broader 
than individual relationships. 
Their products are standardized. 

In like manner the agency 
which has standardized its prod- 
uct, and has thoroughly sold its 
clients on the value and impor- 
tance of the service which is ren- 
dered by its organization as a 
whole, is not likely to be troubled 
by the sight of really important 
accounts walking off with ex-so- 
licitors. As a matter of fact, 
there is a strong presumption that 
the agency which cannot hold its 
clients as against one of its em- 
ployees really deserves to lose 
them. 


Promoters Every shrewd 


Who Need observer knows 
that as soon as 


Investigating 3, object of wide 
popular interest appears, it at- 
tracts a motley assortment of ex- 
ploiters and imitators, just as a 
moving army attracts a crew of 
camp followers. The moment the 
public attention becomes fixed on 
the high cost of living, or busi- 
ness efficiency, or social hygiene, 
or what not, we have a large crop 
of volunteers who are perfectly 
willing to form associations for 
the promotion of the desired ob- 
ject at so much per. Some of 
them are really inspired with a 
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desire to promote a worthy object. 
and, when their zeal is supported 
by sound reasoning, attain a con- 
siderable measure of _ success. 
Others—and these are unfortu- 
nately in the majority—are in- 
spired with a passion for the main 
chance, and their success is meas- 
ured by the total amount of an- 
nual dues they are able to col- 
lect. It is always necessary to dis- 
tinguish the genuine from the 
counterfeit. 

Just now the object of popular 
interest seems to be the “Made in 
U. S. A.” movement. Harry Tip- 
per, president of the Association 
of National Advertisers, and a 
member of the executive commit- 
tee of the “Made in U. S. A.” 
Products Association, says that he 
is being deluged with half-baked 
propositions to promote the move- 
ment. “I have on my desk this 
morning,” he writes, “no less than 
four requests to see me in regard 
to specially promoted ideas. It 
seems to me as though every man 
in the country who has been pro- 
moting in some line is trying to 
make a little money out of the 
temporary enthusiasm which has 
already been created.” Of course 
the main feature in most of these 
schemes he refers to is the col- 
lection of fees from manufactur- 
ers, and whether the latter receives 
any return for his money or not, 
the promoter has for the time be- 
ing created a job for himself. 

We do not suppose there is a 
business man in the country who 
has not been repeatedly urged to 
join associations for the attain- 
ment of almost anything from a 
lower rate of postage to a higher 
tariff. Some are good, some are 
doubtful, and many worthless; 
but most of them present the 
most beautiful credentials, and ap- 
pear to have the confidence if not 
the actual backing of some very 
responsible business men. The 
latter are usually represented as 
an “advisory board,” though 
sometimes their names may actu- 
ally appear as officers or directors. 

The first thing to be done is to 
find out what real connection 
those men have with the enter- 
prise, and how far they are re- 
sponsible for the acts of the pro- 


moters. It is unfortunate, but 
true, that American business men 
are too prone to lend the use of 
their names to enterprises whose 
only recommendation is that they 
contemplate a “worthy object.” 
We know of one such enterprise 
whose letterhead is adorned with 
the names of many business men 
of the most irreproachable integ- 
rity. Yet the secretary-manager 
of the association gave wide cir- 
culation to a piece of most abomi- 
nable misrepresentation, which 
was corrected only after repeated 
protests. The business men who 
allowed the use of their names 
would never have countenanced 
such a thing for a moment, if they 
had known it. But they knew 
nothing about it until the harm 
had been done. 

The manufacturer who is asked 
to contribute, or to lend his name, 
or extend credit, to any associa- 
tion, no matter how worthy its 
avowed object, should examine it 
as he would examine any other 
business proposition. The sound 
proposition will stand the acid 
test, while the fake promoter will 
immediately find excuses for 
dodging the test altogether. 


Ward 
Thomas 
A. Barratt to the 
facturers effect that “we 
are willing to spend half a crown 
to sell, in new channels, each first 
six-penny cake of Pears’ Soap.” 
Undoubtedly it was this faith in 
the product plus faith in adver- 
tising which gave Pears’ Soap 
the undisputed leadership which 
it enjoyed for so many years. Five 
times the retail price to sell the 
first cake in a new market! Yet 
the sixpences have been coming 
in a steady stream ever since, and 
who to-day doubts the good-will 
value of the name “Pears”? 

We commend Mr. Barratt’s 
words to the timid manufacturer 
who believes that his product is 
as good as Pears’ Soap, yet doubts 
the power of advertising to pro- 
cure new orders and repeat or- 
ders. More than ever before, faith 
in one’s product plus faith in ad- 
vertising is the key to business 
success. 


A Message for Attemas 
Timid Manu- (0s 
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LIFE Does Not Sell 
Merchandise 


More than ever as the advertising business pro- 
gresses, advertisers’ lists will be composed of 
publications which do not secure subscriptions 
through inducements of merchandise, cut rates, 
etc. All buying is based on certain laws of appre- 
ciation according to price. When a publisher offers 
a prospective subscriber an article of merchandise 
at a low price and includes therewith his publication 
for a year, it means an additional name on his 
subscription list—not necessarily an additional 
appreciative reader. Circulation which is secured 
on such basis is of questionable value for the ad- 
vertiser. 


When a subscriber’s name goes on LIFE’S books 
it is at the rate of $5.00 per year, cash in the office, 
before the name goes on the list and such subscrip- 
tion is discontinued at expiration if a renewal with 
$5.00 is not received. 


When LIFE is sold on the news stands it is 10c 
per copy, also cash in advance. People who think 
enough of LIFE to go to the news stand and lay 
down 10c and ask for LIFE, do so because they 
want LIFE, not some merchandise. 


LIFE’S subscribers are real; they read LIFE 
from cover to cover because LIFE is always new. 
You never know what is coming on the next page 
in the next issue. 


Isn’t it a pretty good advertising investment to 
buy circulation which is real, which can be proven 
real, especially when it costs no more than mer- 
chandised circulation ? 


roarnrvuvie# 
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If LIFE has not been on your list the above is 
one of many real reasons why LIFE should be on 
your list now. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, New York. 
B, F. Provandie, Western Megr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago. 
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Short Cuts in Getting 


Distribution 


A Novel Redemption Plan that Ab- 
sorbs Its Cost With a Little Over 
for the Manufacturer—Framing 
the Proposition to the Dealer so 
It Will Have a Better Chance of 
Winning His Good Will 

By J. C. Aspiet 

About the first thing that the 

average manufacturer goes in 

search of when about to launch a 

new product is some short cut for 

getting it onto the dealers’ shelves. 

He wants some plan that will do 

it less expensively, more quickly, 

or both—usually both. 

Sometimes the advertiser finds 
such a plan—either devises it or 
adopts it—but more often he 
doesn’t. Not infrequently his 
“fertile” brain produces an idea 
that has all the earmarks of a 
world-beating short cut, but, once 
in operation, proves the opposite. 
Instead of taking a short cut, he 
often finds himself headed for the 
advertising graveyard. 

It is this high mortality among 
advertisers who have tried “short 
cuts” for getting their product oa 
the dealers’ shelves—the high per- 
centage of plans which fail to the 
comparatively few which succeed 
—that led to an_ investigation 
among advertisers by PriNTERs’ 
Inx. It seemed as though there 
ought to be certain principles 
upon which the effectiveness of a 
quick method of getting distribu- 
tion depended; certain conditions 
which caused the failure of the 
bulk of the methods; certain fun- 
damentals common to those which 
succeeded. 

One agent interviewed—a man 
who has the confidence of many 
advertisers—gives as the reason 
for the failure of so many quick- 
distribution plans the fact that the 
advertiser starts out believing that 
when his product is stocked by the 
dealer he has accomplished his 
purpose. He can see no need of 
helping the dealer sell the goods. 
He figures that the dealer will 
have to push them in order to 
liquidate the stock. So he devises 
a plan to load the dealer and then 


leaves the rest to nature. Result: 
dealer gets stuck and another ad- 
vertiser joins the colony of “Never 
Agains.” 

“I don’t suppose any one thing 
has harmed the cause of adver- 
tising,” said this agent, “more 
than the advertiser who buys a 
little magazine space, gets out a 
lot of ‘hooray’ dealer literature 
and invites the dealers to get onto 
the band-wagon and be prepared 
to take advantage of this tremen- 
dous demand. Just because it 
worked 15 years ago for a famous 
brand of shoes and a score of 
others, advertisers seem to think 
it will work to-day. They can’t 
realize that there has been a revo- 
lution in merchandising conditions 
and methods in the last five years. 
They persist in bumping the same 
old stone wall. Our experience is 
that to get quick distribution to- 
day you have to use a plan that 
makes the dealer want to stock 
without asking him to do it. 

“In other words, the plan has 
got to be novel—not in principle, 
but in appearance; it has got to 
make the dealer sell himself, and 
it has got to show the dealer 
plainly that it is not a scheme to 
stock him, but a plan to make it 
worth his while to put in the 
goods, which act will be followed 
by consistent advertising. Prac- 
tically every successful distribu- 
tion campaign conducted in the 
last few years has embodied this 
principle of inducing the dealer to 
sell himself, abandoning the be- 
whiskered argument, ‘See what we 
are doing to create a demand; 
think of the customers that will 
come rushing into your store, 
think of the profits it will put in 
your till; order a dozen gross to- 
day [the to-day is always in italics 
or black-faced type] and be pre- 
pared to cash in on this opportu- 
nity.” 


MAKING THE DEALER SELL HIMSELF 


Asked to illustrate just what he 
meant by a plan that got around 
the old “bewhiskered argument,’ 
the agent cited an instance where 
a macaroni manufacturer got 
complete local distribution in Bos- 
ton in three weeks. “The propo- 
sitien this manufacturer was up 
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against,” explained the advertising 
man, “was to get distribution with 
a limited amount of money. He 
could either put the appropriation 
into local mediums and follow the 
usual tactics, or he could divide 
the initial investment and_ use 
some plan that would stock the 
dealer, and then set aside a per- 
centage of profit from repeat busi- 
ness to secure the product in its 
market. This latter method meant 
a greater advertising investment, 
but it also meant a greater net 
profit and quicker turnovers. 

“The successful pian finally 
worked out was to divide Boston 
into districts, assigning one sales- 
man to each district. This sales- 
man in turn hired a_ certain 
number of intelligent women can- 
vassers, who were given a supply 
of blank certificates which, when 
properly filled out and counter- 
signed by the canvasser, entitled 
the holder to a free package of 
nacaroni, and were redeemable, 
when endorsed by the dealer, at 
its face value by the manufacturer. 
Chen the canvasser called on the 
dealer’s customers, lists of which 
were secured by the salesman. If 
the dealer did not care to let the 
salesman have the list, then cer- 
tain sections were canvassed, care 
being taken to give out a supply 
of coupons in proportion to the 
possible dealer sales. 

“The same day the sampling 
or Canvassing campaign started 
big ads appeared in the newspa- 
pers announcing the plan, the 
copy being written with a thought 
to its effect on the dealer. The 
salesman would then drop in on 
his dealer, show him the ad and 
tell him the good things that his 
canvassers had heard about him 
as they talked with his customers 
while filling out the certificate. 
It is claimed that the salesman 
seldom went away without an or- 
der; an order, by the way, which 
the dealer had to ask him to ac- 
cept. 

“In other words, the plan made 
the dealer sell himself. He re- 
alized that it would bring people 
into his store, he was agreeably 
surprised when he wasn’t asked 


to buy something, and the ad in - 


the newspaper, which the sales- 
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man explained actually created a 
demand for macaroni, and didn’t 
simply switch over the demand 
from the other brands already on 
his shelves, proved too much for 
him to resist. 

“An interesting part of this 
plan, and a feature which I be- 
lieve had a good deal to do with 
the holding of the market, which 
is even better to-day than then, 
is that only small assortments 
were sold. In other words, re- 
strictions were placed on the 
amount a dealer could buy, the 
figure being considerably Jower 
than the number of certificates is- 
sued in the locality. The idea was 
to make the dealer reorder while 
the rush was on. This seemed to 
give the dealer a good feeling 
toward the product and made him 
think it a fast seller.” 


PLANS THAT GET CROWDS INTO 
STORE 


Another advertiser interviewed, 
a news company, selling largely 
through small dealers who have 
news-stands as a side line, said 
it was ‘his experience that the dis- 
tribution plan which appeals to 
the dealer is one which will bring 
a lot of people into the store. 
“If the plan has those require- 
ments the dealer will jump at it 
every shot out of the box,” said 
this advertiser, who, by the way, 
has just completed a campaign 
for dealers in the trade press. 
“If you notice our trade-paper 
advertising you will observe that 
we carefully sidetrack the old 
argument of profit on the prod- 
uct. Too many advertisers are 
talking that nowadays. I agree 
with you, it is a sound argument, 
but it has lost its meaning. That 
is why we talk about the crowd 
one of our news-stands will at- 
tract. We emphasize the fact that 
people who buy magazines are in- 
telligent people who will buy 
other things, and then remind the 
dealer that these desirable buyers 
will come into his store every 
week, or month, as the case may 
be, to buy magazines if he has a 
news-stand. The profit idea is 
there just the same, but disguised 
so that it means more to the read- 
while-he-runs dealer.” 
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Nor was this advertiser alone 
in his experience regarding the 
manner of putting the proposition 
up to the dealer so as to win his 
approval. Down in the wholesale 
district was found a man who 
tried some years ago to market 
a chemically impregnated cloth. 
His capital was limited and he 
was anxious to find a short cut 
to distribution. He tried a good 
many plans. Some succeeded only 
partially. Finally he sought out 
a good advertising agent who was 
willing to take his account even 
though it was comparatively small. 


A COUPON PLAN THAT WORKED 
FOR THE ADVERTISER 


It so happened that this agency 
believed in the idea of getting 
dealers to stock a product by 
making them appreciate that the 
advertising would bring a crowd 
into their store. But when the 
plan was outlined the advertiser 
was skeptical. He had been told 
that unless he had complete dis- 
tribution before he advertised his 
money was thrown away; anyway, 
he said he didn’t believe in adver- 
tising because even with his copy 
it had been unsuccessful. But 
the agency finally prevailed upon 
the advertiser to agree to the 
plan, and results proved the 
agent’s judgment sound. 

Briefly, the plan was an evolu- 
tion of the old familiar coupon 
idea, which almost every adver- 
tiser has worked more or less 
effectively. The same idea of 
using newspapers and the same 
idea of a big corner coupon was 
used, but, unlike most coupon 
plans, the coupon did not entitle 
the holder to a piece of impreg- 
nated cloth when presented at the 
nearest hardware store. Instead 
it had to be filled out and mailed 
to the home office. Then in ex- 
change a certificate was made out, 
bearing the applicant’s name, and 
mailed back. This certificate, pre- 
sented to the dealer whose name 
it bore, was good for a free cloth, 
and when returned by the dealer 
a check was sent him equivalent 
to the face value of the number 
of certificates returned. This did 
away with the danger of dealers 


sending in fake coupons, and made ° 
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it possible for the advertiser to 
control his sales by manipulating 
the dealers on whom he issued 
orders for free cloths. A simple 
checking system also did away 
with costly duplication. 

But the beauty of this plan was 
that it was self-supporting in op- 
eration. By a little forethought 
in framing the order to the dealer 
the cost of the redemption fea- 
ture, as well as the initial news- 
paper advertising, was taken care 
of, with a little left over for 
the manufacturer. 


GETTING THE DEALER TO PAY FOR 
THE ADVERTISING 


Instead of making the cloths 
in one size, they were made in 
three sizes, retailing at twenty- 
five, fifty and seventy-five cents. 
Salesmen were supplied with 
printed order blanks calling for 
a fixed initial order of so many 
of each size or multiples of those 
quantities. The dealer ordered 
one, two or three stocks, as his 
judgment warranted, but he could 
not break the stock, which came 
packed in display cases, in those 
proportions. 

As the size of the cloth given 
away was only the lowest priced 
of the three, it was plain that the 
profit from the whole order easily 
covered the money the manufac- 
turer paid back to the dealer, and 
left him a little over even after 
his advertising bills were paid. 

Another advertiser worked a 
similar coupon plan in the maga- 
zines, packing six redemption 
coupons with every 100-can ship- 
ment of table salt. Then in the 
copy he advertised that the first 
six women presenting the coupon 
to their dealer would be handed 
a free can of the “Beacon Table 
Salt.” When a woman presented 
the coupon to the dealer she 
signed one of the redemption cou- 
pons and the manufacturer re- 
deemed it for cash. The plan, 
however, was not as successful as 
it might have been, because of 
the ease to fake signatures on 
the coupons and the amount of 
detail connected with the plan, 
which also included sending a 
mailing card to each person who 
signed a redemption coupon. 
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Later on this concern switched 
to a plan whereby a salesman went 
into a town and hired a couple 
of intelligent young women who 
had the knack of selling over the 
telephone. Arrangements were 
made for the use of several tele- 
phones and every housewife in 
town who had a ’phone was called 
up and asked where she traded 
and nersuaded to give a verbal 
rder for a can of the new Bea- 
con salt which she “had seen ad- 
vertised in the papers last night.” 
After the girls had canvassed the 
own the orders were taken to 
he dealers, who, of course, had 
to stock the goods to fill them. 

The snag in this plan was that 
foo many of the women would 
deny having placed the order when 
the grocer delivered it. So an- 
other change in plan was made 
whereby a salesman went into a 
town, ran a large ad in the papers 
and at the same time covered the 
territory with a crew of canvass- 
ers who took orders for the salt. 
The canvassers were furnished 
with order-books in triplicate. 
One of the copies of the order 
went to the dealer, the other was 
turned in to check up the canvass- 
er’s commission and the other re- 
mained in the book as a perma- 
nent record. This nlan seemed 
to overcome the difficulty, and, 
as it was backed up by sufficient 
advertising to give the housewife 
confidence in the product when 
approached by the canvasser, it 
worked out quite effectively. In 
fact, it is being used by the con- 
cern to-day. 


USING DIRECT ADVERTISING EFFECT- 
IVELY 


A book publisher. who special- 
izes on automobile literature, tells 
of a distribution adventure which 
further illustrates the effect of 
this “getting the crowd” argument 
in putting the proposition up to 
the dealer. 

It appears that a certain Pitts- 
burgh book-seller had refused 
point blank to buv a supply of this 
year’s books. He said he had “got 
stuck last year and wouldn't 
spend a nickel this season.” He 
hinted, though, that he would con- 
sider a consignment proposition. 
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This the publisher would not do. 
Instead he planned to teach the 
dealer a lesson. 

He went to a competitor of the 
dealer and filled the window full 


of books. Then, using a list of 
every automobile owner in town, 
he mailed a novelty mailer that 
was just enough out of the or- 
dinary to insure its being read, 
yet practical enough to make it 
profitable. The card was about 
five by seven inches and cut at 
one side so that a miniature book 
could be inserted and held in po- 
sition while going through the 
mail. On the card appeared the 
wording “Your copy of the Auto 
Guide is waiting for you at —,” 
then followed an arrow running 
down to the bottom of the minia- 
ture book, on which the name of 
the bookstore was printed in gold. 

Whether it was the novel way 
of soliciting business or the fact 
that the book itself was almost 
a necessity that brought the au- 
tomobiles to the dealer’s store is 
a question, but it is a fact that 
when the first book-seller saw the 
cream of the citv trade—the in- 
fluential automobile owners—go- 
ing into his competitor’s he soon 
changed his attitude toward stock- 
ing the books. He admitted to 
the publisher that he had been 
too hasty. He had overlooked the 
fact that the business this class 
brought into his store meant a 
great deal more than the mere 
profit he made on the books, or 
the money he might lose. He 
couldn’t stand for the crowds go- 
ing next door and wanted some 
books. As a result of this ex- 
perience the plan was used in 
several cities for getting balky 
dealers to buv stocks of the books, 
something difficult to do. owinz 
to the policy of most book-sellers 
not to buy books outright. 


THE SHORTEST CUT OF ALL 


Perhaps the shortest of all 
short-cuts was one used by a 
well-known chewing-gum concern 
that had to get quick distribution 
so that its street-car advertising 
which was about to appear would 
not catch the dealers stockless. 
The advertiser knew that if a 
person came into a drug store 
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and asked for that particular 
gum—and it so happened that that 
class of store did not carry the 
gum, the druggist would have lit- 
tle difficulty in selling her what 
he did have. He also knew that 
buying gum was not like buying 
other proprietary articles which 
the druggist was used to selling. 
He therefore hit upon the plan 
of furnishing the jobbers who had 
agreed to handle the gum with 
postals, which, when filled out. 
entitled the dealer to a free one- 
dollar box. These postals the 
jobber passed out to his dealers 
and distribution was almost in- 
stantaneous. The cost of the box 
was offset by what it would cost 
to have a specialty salesman call 
on the dealer. 

A plan very similar to this was 
used by another manufacturer 
selling a drug sundry. This man- 
ufacturer also believed that dis- 
tribution should precede national 
advertising. To get it he mailed 
to a picked list of well-rated deal- 
ers a box of one-quarter dozen 
packages. With this “présent” he 
sent a letter explaining why he 
was sending the assortment and 
expressing the hope that that 
quantity would take care of the 
first demand, but if it didn’t, a 
further supply could be secured 
from a certain jobber. 

Quite naturally this thoughtful- 
ness on the part of the manufac- 
turer pleased the dealer. He saw 
behind the product a man who 
believed in his product and who 
evidently had money’ enough 
properly to market and advertise 
it. He felt very friendly to the 
manufacturer, and it was not sur- 
prising that after the advertising 
appeared and the first one or two 
calls came, the dealer voluntarily 
ordered a hurry-up supply so as 
not to be caught short. 

A summing up of the attitude 
of the advertisers interviewed in- 
dicates that the plan which is used 
without proper supplementary ad- 
vertising is seldom if ever suc- 
cessful. At best the so-called 
short-cut can only be used to get 
the initial distribution. To fol- 
low these tactics further is little 
short of suicide for the advertiser. 
The short-cut will get the product 


onto the shelves, but to keep it 
repeating and insure against fu- 
ture competition can only be ac- 
complished through straight con- 
sumer advertising, backed up by 
the right kind of goods which are 
sold under the right conditions. 
It is the failure to realize this 
and the blind belief in their own 
ability to do what no others have 
been able to do that results in 
advertisers springing up to-day 
and dying down to- -morrow. There 
is no “beating the game” in get- 
ting distribution, that fact has 
become very evident. 





Wisconsin Farm Papers Com- 
bine 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist has 
purchased the Lake Superior Farmer, 
and added the names of the latter’s 
subscribers to its lists. Mr. 
Beebe, former editor of the Lake 
Superior Farmer, will be retained as 
northern Wisconsin editor. He _ will 
maintain an office at Ashland and cover 
this northern section from an editorial 
standpoint. 





Barrymore Resigns From 
“Morning Telegraph” 

E. Andrew Barrymore, western man- 
ager for the New York Morning Tele- 
graph, has resigned his position to take 
charge of the Barrymore ranch at La- 
redo, Tex. For several F ec Mr. Bar 
rymore was with the unsey publica 
tions and the Philadelphia Public Led 


ger. 


Pinney Becomes Advertising 
Manager 


The Parcel Post News, of Marinette, 
Wis., has engaged W. Lee Pinney, for 
the past two years manager of the 
Philadelphia office of the American 
Wool & Cotton Reporter, as advertis 
ing manager. 


Pennsylvania Publisher Dies 


Edward S. Young, president of the 
Dispatch Publishing Company, York, 
Pa., and editor of the York Dispatch 
and the York Daily, died November 19. 


Ernest Coler, advertising manager of 
the Willys-Overland Company, _ of 
Toledo, O., has resigned to take a simi- 
lar position with the Briscoe Motor 
Company, of Jackson, Mich. 


William T. Kester, vice-president oi 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago, has_ been 
elected general manager of that agency 
and has also become a stockholder. 
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Post-Office Ap- 
proval Gained for Prize 
Window Contest 


Submission of Plans Through the 
New York Postmaster Insured 
Mailability of the Advertising— 
Certain Emendations Required to 
Bring Contest Within the Rules 
—Postmaster Morgan’s Comment 


By Norman E. Horn 

f Walter B. Snow, “es Engineer, 

oston 

[Epitor1aL Note: —Upon receipt of 
he following article, it was submitted 
to Postmaster Morgan, of New York, 
for any possible light which he might 
hrow_upon the principles wh’ch guided 
the Department in its decisions. His 
reply is as follows: 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The treatment of the advertisement 
if this contest by the New York post: 
fice is correctly stated in the article. 
rhe decision of the Department upon 
the advertisement as originally sub- 
mitted was that “If the matter of this 
ontest is to be admitted to the mails 
t must be understood that the display 
vill not be confined solely to the par- 
ticular mechanics’ tools of the pro- 
moters,” and that there must also > 
pear in the advertisement a sufficiently 
lefiinte statement as to what the word 
‘best” means in the connection used in 
rder that those participating will be 
idvised of the standard of comparison 
to be applied by the judges. 

The advertisement was amended by 
inserting the statement: 

“Judgment of the windows will be 
m the basis of their power to create 
interest in fine tools,” 
which was regarded as a sufficient ex- 
planation as to what the word “best” 
meant, 

Regarding the statement in the article 
which refers to circulars relating to the 
contest mailed at Boston, i 
would state that a circular of the L. S. 
Starrett Company relating to this con- 
‘est was submitted to this office by the 
publishers of the periodical in which 
the amended advertisement appeared, 
ind attention was directed to the fact 
that the explanation of the term “‘best” 
lid not — in the circular, and ac- 
cording to a y on file here a letter 
was sent to Walter B. Snow by the 
publishers, advising him of the omis- 
sion, and stating that the explanation 
should be added to the circular by 
rubber stamp or otherwise. 

The condition that every contestant 
must furnish a photograph of the win- 
dow display was present in the adver- 
tisement as “geye by the Department 
ind is usually a condition of all win- 
dow display contests, as the windows 
are judged from photographs. 

Very respecte ony 








Morcan, 
Postmaster. ] 


An article some time since in 
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PRINTERS INK entitled, “Prize 
Schemes Denied Use of Mails,” 
brings up a subject that should 
be of interest to every adver- 


tising manager for products 
having retail distribution. As 
pointed out in the — article 
mentioned, the Government. re- 
fuses to carry in its mails, let- 
ters, circulars, cards, or literature 
announcing or relating to prize 
contests, gift enterprises, lotteries, 
etc. This hits the advertising 
manager hard who wishes to run 
contests to arouse interest in his 
line. 

A recent experience of the 
writer’s in which a window dis- 
play contest was successfully con- 
ducted in accordance with this 
law, for The L. S. Starrett Com- 
pany, maker of fine mechanical 
tools, may be of interest to others 
concerned with securing window 
displays of their goods. 

Starrett Tools, the products with 
which I was concerned, are sold 
through hardware stores. An in- 
vestigation by Mr. Dow and the 
writer showed that dealers, espe- 
cially those in the larger towns 
and cities, are rapidly coming to 
appreciate the value of their win- 
dows to manufacturers and they 
are less liable than formerly to be 
readily persuaded to give up a 
window for any line at all. Jn 
order to secure space in the win- 
dow of a hardware store, a line 
must have fairly large possibili- 
ties and its sales must net the 
dealer a good profit. Mr. Zim- 
merman’s article in Printers’ INK 
for April 9 described conditions 
very closely as we found them in 
our investigation in hardware 
stores. 


DON’T LIKE MANUFACTURERS’ DIS- 
PLAYS 


In talking with a great many 
window dressers, we gathered 
that few plan their windows very 
far in the future and that minor 
circumstances operate to a large 
extent in determining what the 
display shall be week by week. 
Where a store has two or more 
windows the goods carried by the 
store are split up into depart- 
ments, so to speak, and the sepa 
rate lines in each department are 
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featured in rotation in the win- 
dow allotted <o them. 

A great many of the window 
dressers express considerable con- 
tempt for the average display fur- 
nished by the manufacturers. 
Questioning brought out the fact 
that generally this was not be- 
cause of lack of merit in the dis- 
play, but because it was to be used 
over and over, giv.ng the dresser 
no chance for originality. A few 
cases in which clock-work mech- 
anism is employed to secure 
motion were well received, but as 
a rule it seems that the window 
dresser prefers to make his own 
layout and be responsible for the 
conception and execution of it. 
Cards, ornaments, and signs to be 
worked in as his own taste dic- 
tated were acceptable. 

It was therefore evident that 
the average window dresser, be- 
ing only human, does not like to 
give over his windows for the use 
of set displays or ready-made 
trims that may atso be used in 
every store from coast to coast. 
While the window dresser of a 
small store is generally a clerk 
whose window-dressing duties are 
only a part of his work, the same 
characteristics apply as in the 
case of the special window dresser 
of the larger stores. To secure 
space in a window, therefore, 
seems to boil down to a problem 
of having just a little more rea- 
son for the dealer putting in your 
display than for putting in some 
other. 

The various lines are pretty 
evenly matched and it requires 
only some new way of approach 
to secure the much coveted win- 
dow. In talking over the matter, 
the great value of securing many 
show windows coincidently with 
an advertising campaign which we 
were just starting was empha- 
sized, and we tried to conceive 
some plan which would induce 
the owner to have a show window 
of Starrett Tools and which 
moreover would be well received 
by the window dresser. The plan 
hit upon was as old as the hills 
and yet new. It was the prize 
contest which has been worked in 
so many ways. It was decided to 
give a cash prize to each of the 


four best window displays, and 
an enlarged photo of their win- 
dow to the next best eleven, mak- 
ing fifteen in all. 


UNTANGLING THE RED TAPE 


This contest was planned to be 
run simultaneously with the first 
few appearances of a new na- 
tional advertising campaign. Just 
how to give this contest the neces- 
sary publicity was a good deal of 
a problem in view of the postal 
rulings against contests of this 
sort. Our idea was to advertise 
the contest to dealers throughout 
the country and give them all a 
chance to participate. In view of 
what we had learned regarding 
personal ideas of window dressers 
to originate and dress, we _ be- 
lieved that a contest plan would 
induce many dressers to put in the 
show window to demonstrate 
their own ability. We worked out 
the plans for the contest and after 
having them accepted by The L. 
Ss: Starrett Company, we pre- 
pared advertising for the leading 
hardware papers announcing the 
contest which was to commence 
January ist and end April 1st. 
Our copy was submitted to the 
Postmaster at New York by the 
publishers of Hardware Age, in 
which the first advertisement was 
to appear. Here the red tape had 
to be cut. The New York Post- 
master could not pass upon the 
advertisement and it had to be 
submitted to Washington. It was 
returned from Washington with 
the advice that it must be worded 
so as not to confine the contest to 
Starrett Tools exclusively but 
must be made general. It was 
also requested that a special rule 
be laid down as to what consti- 
tuted the best window display. 
The rules were revised and sub- 
mitted again to New York and 
thence to Washington and re- 
turned with their approval. 

Meanwhile here in Boston 1 
prepared circulars which were to 
be mailed to all hardware deal- 
ers, and submitted the copy to the 
Postmaster General at Washing- 
ton. Instead of receiving a de- 
cision on this, the copy was re- 
turned with the information that 
the Washington Law Department 
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had no right to render a decision 
upon such matters until requested 
through some postmaster. There- 
fore I had to take up the matter 
with the Boston postmaster. He 
looked it over and found that it 
conformed with the postal re- 
quirements and gave us permis- 
sion to mail it through his post- 
office, although he specificalh 
stated that he could not guaran- 
tee that it would not be held up 
in some other post-office. As the 
envelope was to be sent sealed 
and as there is a postal ruling 
against a person opening mail not 
addressed to him, we decided that 
we were safe in using the Boston 
postmaster’s permission and 
mailed it from Boston without 
securing official permission from 
Washington. 

The rules for the contest as 
officially accepted are given here- 
with: 

No. 1. The window must be originated 
and dressed by a member of the firm, 
by an employee, or by the regular 
window dresser. : 

No. 2. The window must contain as 
its basis mechanics’ fine tools taken 
from stock and may have any shop 
scenes or typical uses of mechanics’ 
tools or_ hack saws to add human in- 
terest. The size of the display is not 
the deciding factor. 

No. 8. Window displays are to be 
judged on their probable ability to at- 
tract genuine interest to mechanics’ 
tools. Freak displays will not be en- 
titled to consideration unless they have 
a strong value outside of their attract- 
iveness. 

No. 4. No firm shall receive any help 
whatever from our representatives in 
the planning or execution of the dis- 


ay. 

No. 5. The display is to remain in 
the show window not less than one 
week. 

No. 6. Every contestant must pro- 
cure a photograph, at least 5x7 inches, 
of his window at his own expense and 
mail a print to us. This is to remain 
our property, whether or not the win- 
dow is a winner. The negative is to 
be sent to us if we ask for it. The 
photograph must show the display as it 
is for the entire week. If a’ man forms 
a part of the display, the number of 
hours he is on duty must be stated. 

No. 7. Photographs must be in our 
hands by April 6, 1914. 


The real important rule is No. 
2. In our original set of rules we 
said that the window display must 
contain as its basis Starrett Tools 
and we did not specify that they 
must be taken from stock. The 
postal regulations, however, do 
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not permit any one line of goods 
to be specified in a contest of this 
kind, nor do they permit stipula- 
tions which require purchase of 
goods from a certain firm in 
order to enter the contest. The 
original set of rules did not con- 
tain rule No. 3, explaining the 
basis on which the windows were 
to be judged, but the New York 
Postal authorities requested that 
this be added to the original rules. 

We were perfectly willing to 
run the contest with these rules, 
as we were pretty certain that any 
dealer who read the advertise- 
ment and contemplated making a 
display would not fail to make the 
window display, chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, of Starrett Tools. That 
we were right in this surmise was 
later proved by the photographs 
of the windows, only two of 
which showed other lines of tools 
than Starrett’s and these were not 
competitors in the fine-tool class. 


SEVEN HUNDRED DEALERS PARTICI- 
PATED 


In selecting the judges for the 
contest, we had two objects in 
mind—one to secure judges whose 
absolute impartiality would be be- 
yond question and, second, to get 
judges through whom wide pub- 
licity for the*contest could be ob- 
tained. The selection then was 
fairly simple—the editors of the 
three leading hardware papers 
were asked to officiate and also 
the secretary of the New Eng- 
land Hardware Association and 
the chief decorator of a big Bos- 
ton department store. The editors 
of the hardware papers were glad 
to oblige us, as it gave them at 
first hand some very good ma- 
terial on window displays for 
their various papers. The contest 
ran from January 1st to April 1st, 
and during this time several ad- 
vertisements were run calling at- 
tention to the contest. The com- 
pany offered window-display sets 
to all dealers who wished to enter 
the contest and over 700 dealers 
availed themselves of this offer. 
The contest was opened to the 
world and dealers from all over 
the United States, Canada, and 
the Philippines,. etc, signified 
their intention of entering. The 
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judging, therefore, could not be 
done from the original windows 
and had to be done from photo- 
graphs. It was stipulated in the 
rules that the negatives of thesé 
photographs were to become the 
property of the company. Early 
in the contest a few photographs 
began to come in and toward the 
last they came in great numbers. 
The judges had no easy task in 
selecting the winners “on their 
probable ability to attract genuine 
interest to mechanics’ tools.” Sim- 
plic:ty seems to have been a very 
strong factor in the opinion of 
the judges, as the winning dis- 
plays were simple, forceful dis- 
plays. 


DEALERS PLEASED THOUGH NOT 
WINNERS 

The letters received with the 
photographs as they were sub- 
mitted indicated in a great many 
cases that the dealers had been 
very well pleased with their sales 
results from these displays and 
were glad to have had the dis- 
play whether they won the con- 
test or not. This was exactly 
what we wished to prove and 
some of our hardware trade- 
paper advertising now is featuring 
these facts. The dealers who re- 
ceived prizes are naturally very 
well pleased with their success. 
Those dealers who had displays 
of Starrett Tools will probably 
be very much inclined to try again 
and the experience they had in the 
previous contest should be of con- 
siderable value to them. 

The results to The L. S. Star- 
rett Company from the contest 
were very gratifying. Several 
dealers in the larger cities, where 
considerable manufacturing is 
done, had displays which must 
have been seen by thousands of 
mechanics interested in Starrett 
Tools. The increase in sales from 
the displays was pleasing, but the 
mere advertising value aside from 
the sales must have been great. 
The cost for securing these win- 
dow displays was simply the cost 
of the prizes and of the advertis- 
ing. The dealer good will and co- 
operation secured was worth 
many times the investment or at 
least that’s our opinion. 
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Definite Questions for Dealers 


to Answer 

The Sherwin-Williams Company, of 
Cleveland, which, as reported hereto- 
fore in PRinTERS? Ink, has been active 
in following up the retail publicity mat- 
ter sent out to its dealers, has recently 
adopted the use of a postcard, with 
return card attached, asking for definite 
information as to what the dealer is 
doing with the material. All he_ has 
to do is to write “Yes” or “No,” in 
the space left opposite the questions, 
and drop the card in the mail-box, 
without even having to stick a one-cent 
postage stamp on it. The questions 
asked are as follows: 

“Is our big Fall Magazine Advertis- 
ing helping you? 

“Did you put our SWP Window 
Trim in your window for September? 

“Did you put our Varnish Window 
Trim in your window for October? 

“What do you think of this monthly 
window trim idea? 

“Will you_use our coming trims on 
Old Dutch Enamel Varnish, Flat-Tone 
and SWP? 

“How many people do you estimate 
pass your store a day? 

“Are you using our free newspaper 
electro service? 

“If so will you send us copies of 
your local paper?” 


Company to Handle Direct 
Advertising 

The Caslon Company, a new enter 
prise for the handling of direct adver- 
tising, has just been announced in 
Cleveland. The company is owned as 
a co-partnership by Merre!l] A. Wood 
and E. F. Seffing. 

Mr. Wood, formerly of the Calvert 
Hatch Company, will direct the adver 
tising service. Mr. Seffing recently 
of the Artcraft Company, will super 
vise the printing and sales organization. 
For several years he was identified with 
one of the leading agencies of the Mid- 
dle West. 


Another Suggestion for Export 
Labels 


San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 10, 1914. 
Editor Printers’ INK: 

Re the question of a distinctive mark 
for United States manufacturers, | 
would suggest Made in the U. S. N. 
A.; the letters standing for United 
States of North America. 

So far as I know, this combination 
of initials is used by no other country. 
and if adopted by ‘this country would 
probably remain distinctive for all time. 

Gro. A. GALL. 


The Crofut & Knapp Company, mak- 
ers of Knapp-Felt hats, has issued a 
new_ publication, the Almanac 
for Hatters, which is the newest of the 
battery of “dealer helps” which the 
company thaintains. In announcing the 
new book the company calls attention, 
also, to its national advertising, its 
window display matter, its house-organ 
— “The Hatman,” etc. 
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Per Capita Consumption Maps 
for Dealers 


No;thwest, during 
strenuous. district campaigns inaugu- 
rated in behalf of the ‘Owl’ cigar, 

A. Gunst & Co., Inc., have been 
using as window-posters for dealers 
some maps which show the per capita 
consumption of “Owl” cigars in vari- 
ous sections of the country. The maps 
have been drafted carefully, with fidel- 
ity to the company’s evs of produc- 
tion and sales at its several factories, 
and the point has been made that the 
Northwest shows one of the highest 
rates of per capita consumption on this 
escent 


In the several 
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Death of Geo. W. Turner 


Announcement was received in New 
York last week of the death of George 
W. Turner, on November 11, in Berke 
ley, Cal. He was business manager of 
the New York World in the late eight 
ies, and later editor and publisher of 
the New York Recorder. After the Re- 
corder met with financial reverses, Mr. 
Turner traveled in the Far East, and 
for the eight years preceding his death 
lived as a recluse in Berkeley. He was 
fifty-eight years old at the time of his 
death. 

Ekugene TF. Baldwin, 
founder of the Peoria, Ill., Star, 
November 18, aged 74 years. 


editor and 


died 





Candy Cut-out No. 07283-W 


lines of busines. 








CARDBOARD WINDOW AND 
COUNTER DISPLAY CUT-OUTS 


We carry in stock a large assortment for all 
Write for samples and prices. 


NATIONAL PRINTING: & ENGRAVING; CD, 


7 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SALESMEN WANTED 


National 
) PRINTINGS 
~ ENGRAVING ) 


LITHOGRAPHED 
POSTERS 








Magazine Advertising 
Newspaper Advertising 


Show Cards 
Catalogues 





1257: Broadway 








Tel. Madison Square 5437 





‘tet Reuter Advertise if 


lve advertising is never easy to do 
Tell us your requirements and we will submit 


o 
IDEAS 40 sis] 
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Direct-by=-Mail Advertising 
Advertising Art Work 
Trade Marks 
Calendars 


REUTER’S ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York 

















The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


‘S@PECIAL Announcement to 
Young Men” was the head- 
line of a Y. M. C. A. circular 
prepared by one who had also 
written a paper on “How to Ad- 
vertise the Y. M. C. A.” for 
some convention of Y. M. C. A. 
men, Away down in the small 
type of an intricate design below 
the headline was something 
about how it paid to devote 
spare hours to study. Here 
was successfully concealed a real 
‘point of contact” with young 
men—one that the correspondence 
schools are, with apt illustrations 
and forcefully worded headlines, 
establishing regularly. Strange, 
isn’t it, how anyone could figure 
out that “special announcement” 
could have much force in appeal- 
ing to young men? The educa- 
tional display of this particular 
Y. M. C. A. was laid out in its 
own lobby instead of being in a 
window on a busy thoroughfare. 
This, perhaps, answers the ques- 
tion of “How does a certain cor- 
respondence school get as much 
business out of our town in two 
months as we get in a year?” 
kk x 


The Schoolmaster is interested 
in learning that the advertisers of 
the Atkins saw employ boss car- 
penters as their demonstrators. 
These men can handle and talk 
saws as the immaculate salesman 
could not do. 

° * * 

The solicitor for the “Blue 
Book,” the “Yellow Guide,” the 
“Green Directory” or some other 
volume of that nature that, in im- 
agination, goes to every buyer of 
your product and, in imagination. 
is consulted religiously by him 
before he spends a dollar of his 
money, commented sneeringly on 
the advertiser’s use of a technical 
periodical: “How many people 
do you suppose see any one of 


your ads? More than half of 
them miss you. Now, in my me- 
dium——” 


“T would be tickled beyond ex- 
pression,” interrupted Mr 


Man- 
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Who-Pays-the-Bills, “if I thought 
10 per cent of the readers of any 
class magazine that we use sees 
any one of our advertisements, 
for that would mean that in ten 
months we would have had a 
hearing with practically the whole 
list of subscribers. That would 
be fine advertising at the cost.” 
x ok x 


In the October 8th Classroom 
the Schoolmaster commented upon 
a series of bank ads put out by 
the University of Missouri, urg- 
ing the starting of a bank account 
to provide for the education of 
the young folks. “Why could not 
a manufacturer of cream-separa- 
tors,’ the Schoolmaster asked. 
“get out a series of ads for cream- 
eries, based on the argument that 
the use of his separator insures 
the farmer in getting credit for 
the full amount of butter fat in 
his milk?” 

It now appears that the sugges- 
tion came a trifle late, for J. A. 
Coleman, of the Sharples Separa- 
tor Company, West Chester, Pa., 
announces that his concern has 
been doing that very thing for 
some time. 


* * * 
“During the past year,’ he 
writes, “the Sharples Separator 


Company has maintained an ad- 
vertising service department, the 
purpose of which is to supply copy 
and electrotypes, form-letters, etc., 
to Sharples dealers, creameries 
and to milking-machine owners. 
as well as to milk-dealers and 
dairymen who use Sharples Clari- 
fiers. 

“Whole campaigns have been 
prepared by us, which have been 
successfully run in many parts of 
the country. 

“The value of this arrangement 
cannot be properly estimated in 
a single year. But the feasibility 
and possibilities of the plan have 
been demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion. 

“The Sharples Separator Com- 
pany has on its lists hundreds 
of advertisers who make use of 














the Sharples advertising service, 
but who otherwise would not ad- 
vertise at all. 

“That we have been able by 
inaugurating this service to start 
a number of progressive and lo- 
cally well-known business men 
plugging for our goods not only 
justifies the small expense in- 
volved, but also results in a ma- 
terial increase in sales and pres- 
tige has been proved to our entire 
satisfaction.” 

* * 


The Geo. Batten Co. believes 
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that the pendulum has swung back 
to a proper appreciation of the 
importance of copy in the adver- 


tising campaign. As the Batten 
agency points out, we have had 
a surfeit of statistic-gathering in- 
vestigations among consumers and 
dealers, analyses by efficiency ex- 
perts and summaries by professors 
of psychology, until COPY—the 
thing that the public sees and 
through which at last the message 
of the advertiser to the consumer 
must be transmitted—has been 
made to seem a secondary matter. 








AnIdea, Lay-out and Copy Man 


Because many of our clients are makers of ap- 
parel or textiles, we prefer a co-worker experienced 
in these lines, but the main essentials are forceful 
handling and distinct originality. 

Now here’s something else. 


We're only six 





months old—but growing so fast that it’s hard to 
foretell to-morrow’s need. Hence, we would like 
to get in touch with good men, fried and true, in 
the agency field who are sufficiently big sighted to 
see the possibilities of our little enterprise, and who 
will stand ready to join us when the need arises. 
Do not call—please write. Whatever you tell us 
will be treated in confidence, and specimens of your 
own work will be carefully analyzed and returned. 


L. S. Goldsmith 


Empire Building, 13th & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Stlver Plate that Wes: 


INTERWATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, pane 


SUCCESSOR TO MERIDEN BATT ANNA CO. 


The World's Largest Makers of Stetling Silver and Plate. 
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No Agricultural List Is Complete Without 


UP-TO-DATE 
FARMING 


‘‘The Farm Paper With a Mission"’ 
200,001) copies twice a month 
—Pays Farmers Who Read It— 

So, Pays Advertisers Who Use It 
Samples, Rates, Particulars Cheerfully Given 
UP-TO-DATE FARMING 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
New York Chicago 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


“Cire” 131,428 


Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 85c. 
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THE LAWYERS MAGAZINE 


enables the advertiser to reach that portion of the 
legal profession whose deep interest in the suc- 
cessful service which they render their clients, 
makes imperative the possession of latest thought, 
news of the newest books, announcements of most 
efficient office equipment, presented in the ed- 
itorial and advertising pages of Case and Comment. 
Advertising forms close on 10th of the preceding 


month. 
Published by 


The Lawyers’ Corp. Publishing Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 











What Was Your 
Former Address 


About 6 per cent of the total 
number of change-of-address 
we receive do not include the 
old city, street and number. 
The net result is delay and con- 
fusion, both of which may be 
avoided by sending full infor- 
mation, as above. 


Circulation Department 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING CO. 


12 West 3 Ist Street, New York 





























There is a big truth here—copy 
must always be.the big thing of 
many advertising campaigns, It 
will never be a secondary matter 
with those who know; there will 
never be too many people able to 
prepare printed sales messages 
that will make the great reading 
public look, stop, read, believe and 
remember. 
eo a 

Advertising problems grow as 
you get into them. Even an ap- 
parently simple business becomes, 
when it is exploited thoroughly, 
one of many ramifications. he 
promotion of the adding-machine 


_ takes you deeply into the study 


of accounting systems as well as 
into the work of the business col- 
leges, for it is well worth while 
to send out business-school grad- 
uates as “missionaries,” so to 
speak, for the product of the add- 
ing-machine manufacturer. Start- 
ing with an apparently simple 
appeal to farmers, the advertiser 
is likely soon to find himself 
obliged to consider the agricul- 
tural college, the county fair, and 
maybe even the country public 
school. An agent proposition 
rapidly resolves itself into an 
everlasting problem of how good 
agents may be most readily se- 
cured and trained—a study of 
years in itself, as some who have 
tried it know. 

There are few, if any, very sim- 
ple advertising problems. 

* * * 


How would you like to hire a 
“90-horsepower, 6-cylinder gab- 
slinger” to mold “mazum-mag- 
netizing metaphors that land you 
on lucre lane in a lavender limou- 
sine”? E, D. Gibbs, sales manager 
of the Sackett & Wilhelms Com- 
pany, New York, sends the School- 
master a newspaper classified from 
which the gems above are taken. 
The author says in the headline 
that he is an advertising man, 
and modestly invites advertisers to 
get together with a “willopus wal- 
lopus that will make competitors 
shed sad and salty tears.” The 
Schoolmaster doesn’t remember 
ever having encountered a willo- 
pus wallopus, but the name seems 
quite appropriate—more so than 
the title of “advertising man.” 
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If an “advertising character” 
helps to represent the goods to 
the public, why not a “character” 
to represent the organization to 
the individuals who make up the 
organization? The accompanying 
cut represents such a “character,” 
which has been adopted by the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 





“CHARACTER” BINDS TOGETHER THE 
WHOLE ORGANIZATION 


THIS 


pany. “Originally,” says Adver- 
tising Manager Babcox, “the char- 
acter stood for the co-operation 
offered by the advertising depart- 
ment to the dealers who sell our 
goods. But he became so popular 
that his function has been broad- 
ened, and he now stands for co- 
operation between and among all 
departments of the factory, 
branches, agents, dealers, etc.” 


Help-Wanted Ads in the 


Movies 
Moving-picture advertising was re- 
pea put to a_ novel usage when 
Luckett, Luchs & Lipscomb, cigar man- 
ufacturers of Philadelphia, Pa., caused 
slides to be inserted in the picture- 
shows of _ half-a-dozen towns near 


Philadelphia advertising for cigarmak- 
ers to come to work in the Luckett 
factories. The market for cigar labor 
is found in the smaller cities and towns 
of Pennsylvania. 


B. Donnelly With Rich- 
mond Paper 


George B. Donnelly, for the past six 
years connected with the advertising 
department of the Philadelphia Record, 
is now business manager of the Rich 
mond Times-Dispatch. 


| eral agricultural subjects; insurance (all lines); 


| to give you the same. 


| liberal try-out, if the 
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I Am Looking For 
The Right Connection 


—with some well-financed, progressive manu- 
facturing, mail-order, industrial, financial or 
promotional enterprise—new or "established- 
where my experience, ability and untiring en- 
ergy will enable me (under mutually fair ar- 
rangement) to make some real money for *‘both 
parties to the contract.’ 


20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


—as printer, publisher, ‘‘special”’ writer, adver- 
tising copy writer and adv ertising agency plan 
and copy chief, advergising manager, advertis- 
ing agency salesman, sales manager, advertis- 
Ing agency manager and business manager— 
and stil learning. 

Have produced (am producing) results, with mail-order, 
trade aud general publicity advertising—in all classes 
of media and through all forms of direct sales litera- 
ture personally conceived and prepared. 

Thoroughly acquainted with great variety commod- 
ities: and enterprises, including: foods and beverages; 
household articles welry and general mail-order 
lines; corre: spondence schools (all branches); machinery 
(various lines); proprietaries, pharmacenticals and 
medical appliances; men’s apparel; sportsmen’s equip- 
ment; travel and resorts; poultry, live stock and gen- 
stocks 
and all classes investments; colonizations; printing and 
publishing, etc.; also with business analysis, system- 
atizing, management aud promotion, corforate mat- 





| ters, etc, 


If it should occur to you that I may be 


JUST THE MAN YOU NEED 
—!I will be glad to have full details in first letter, and 
Ase, health, habits, persouality 
and credentials will meet your approval, As to salary— 
you can name your own price, within reason, for a 
OPPORTUNITY is there. Will 
go anywhere, and I know what I can do, Address: 

“T, M.,”? Box 223, PRINTERS’ [NK, New York. 











The Only Investment 
that NEVER reduces interest rates 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. 


LIFE ANNUITIEs—Contracts 
issued ALL ages pay from 6% age 


42 to 13% age 70. No medical 
examination. 
LIFE INSURANCE. In 1914 I 


reduced annual premiums for two 
clients on policies taken 1913, for one 
21%, for another 40%, giving 
superior contracts in each case. 

J. A. STEELE, 170 Breadway, NEW YORK 





A Poster Campaign 


ST. PAUL and 
MINNEAPOLIS 
will surely give YOU RESULTS 


NORTHERN DISPLAY AD CO. 


Scott Poster Service, - - - St. Paul 
Breslauer Poster Service, - Minneapolis 
M. BRESLAUER, Manager 
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-Classified 





Advertisements 











accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an 
agate line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. Cash must 
Forms close 10'‘a.m. Monday preceding date of issue. 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 


ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 
26 Beaver Street, New York 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





paciric COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and California can best be reached thru 
the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
Portland, Oregon—Weekly, 45 years. 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 





ORCEFUL COPY—the kind that grips the 
attention and produces results—is what you 
get when we prepare your advertising matter— 
tollow-up letters. booklets, advertisements, etc. 
At it 15 years. Write for proof. AD. WIDDER 
CO., 151 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ARTISTS 


Use BRADLEY CUTS 


To brighten text of your adver- 
tising and House Organs. Send 
25 cents (credited on first order) 
for our latest catalogue showing 
750 designs and trade ticklers. 
“Will Bradley’s Art Service 
131 East 23rd St. New York 
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BILLPOSTING 


¢ a Sheet Posts R.I. 


LISTED, PROTECTED AND GUARANTEED SHOWING 
ADDRESS, LAPHAM BUILDING, PROVIDENCE, RI. 


Standish-Barnes Co. 












We offer a series of nine compelling 
money getting letters that will make 
your slow accounts pay up rapidly, com- 
plete for $2.00. Each letter guaranteed to 
have been tried and found successful. 
SCHROEDER AGENCY, 146 Martin St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
TO EASTERN AD AGENCIES 
We are prepared to furnish detailed analyses on 
which to base Pa. Northwest campaigns as af- 
fecting distributicn and sales, or to take entire 
care of the plan for distribution. GEo. D. LEE AD 
AGENCY, N.W. Bank Building, Portland, Oregon. 

















HELP WANTED 


XPERIENCED New York copy man of high 
caliber, handling and controlling fair amount 
of advertising—will be given opportunity of work- 
ing into partnership in young live established ad- 


vertising service agency. Box 411, Printers’ Ink, 
5 : y ’ 





EW YORK ADVERTISING .-AGENCY 

can use young man in rate and order dept. 
Must have had some experience and fair knowl- 
edge of mediums. Sufficient personality to meet 
and work with publishers’ representatives. Write 
complete business history and salary expected 
Address, Box 419, care of Printers’ Ink, 


Large publishing company desires young 
man, between 25 and 30, preferably grad- 
uate electrical engineer, with experience in 
sale of electrical apparatus, and some 
knowledge of advertising. Must be analy t, 
accurate in handling volume of detail work 
in office and have correspondence ability. 
Active minded, ambitious man, capable of 
working into an executive position which is 
directly ahead. Opportunity is one which 
will interest any wide awake young man 
possessing the qualifications mentioned. 
State age, experience and previous em- 
ployers, whether married and salary to start. 


Address, Box 401, care of Printers’ Ink. 


MAILING SERVICE 


Parcel Post Mailing Service 
arcel Post Mailing Servic 
Our service means a saving and we want to hear 
from firms having catalocurs, etc. to be mailed 
to points in Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and 
Nebraska. Ship to us by freight—and we will 
mail, fold, insert, stamp and address to your 
lists. Our service includes storage, etc.—a serv- 
ice as per your orders. We wish connections 
with firms who are desirous of establishing a 
central mailing office at a price as low as a good 
service will permt. EUGENE RANDLES 
ADV. CO., Hutchinson, Kansas. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





7 Nadas lISING SOLICITOR—Experienced, 
resourceful worker, well and favorably ac- 
quainted in New York City and over Eastern 
territory, including New England, open for en- 
gagement; salary or commission basis; highest 
credentials. Address, Box PQ-590, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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COPYWRITER IDEAMAN 
Four years of publicity experience—now with 
large agency—desires change. Versatile, relia- 
ble, experienced, energetic. Married. Best of 
reterences. Address, Box 409, care Printers’ Ink. 





A VERSATILE ASSISTANT 
Young man (27), six years in advertising field. 
Proficient stenographer, correspondent, “detail- 
reliever and copyman. Aggressive; resourceful; 
conscientious. Corroborative references. Box 408, 
care ot Printers’ Ink, 





DVERTISING MANAGER with twelve 

years’ experience in proprietary medicine 
advertising wants pOsition with good house. 
Writes and designs ali newspaper copy and book- 
lets, edits house organ, handles salesmen. Finest 
references. Box 421, care of Printers’ Ink. 


AM GOING TO EUROPE 


on business in December and am in position to 
handle a few commissions for firms without 
direct representation abroad. Address, Box 417, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








HOROUGHLY COMPETENT ADVER- 

TISING MAN (37), Eleven years’ experience 
as advertising manager and in conducting an 
agency. Competent to plan, write copy, lay out 
work. Understands art work, cuts, printing. 
Proofs of ability and character on request. Ad- 
dress, Box 420, care of Printers’ Ink. 








I have been managing class papers 
tor twenty years; have never failed to show 
a solid increase in circulation and earnings; am 
making good now but don’t like tne field and 
want to make a change January first. Might 
buy an interest. Address, Box 400, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


or Manager for smail department. Expert mail- 
ing lists and follow-up through szlesmen or 
letters. Copy—layouts—booklets. Young woman 
with twelve years’ business experience. Will 
work only for honest advertisers. $2,000 to start. 
Box ZZ-772, care of Printers’ Ink, 








I offer myself as a thoroughly experienced, 
skillful Adv. and Sales Mgr. (45) with a 
thrifty sense of 


Making Things Pay 


Address Box UU-687, care of Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHER — AGENCY 
-MANUFACTURER 


Am open .or engagement. 8 years’ experience as 
circulation man, cost accountant, advertising 
solicitor, office manager. 28, married, highest 
credentials. Of especial value to some busy big 
man. Address, Box 410, care of Printers’ Ink. 


A BUSINESS BUILDER! 


Age 26—4 years Office and Mail Sales Manager 
of Shoe Factory—6 months with Advertising 
Agency as head copy man—10 months conduct- 
ing own Agency, during which time I sold my 
ideas and copy to over two hundred concerns— 
6 months Advertising and Sales Manager for 
Automobile Manufacturer, where I had excep- 
tional success. Experienced on catalogs, book- 
lets, magazine and newspaper advertising—ex- 
ceptionally good on letters and follow-up sys- 
tems. If you need a man of my calibre, state 








details and address RESULTS, Box WW-117, 
care of Printers' Ink. 
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SALES CORRESPONDENT with a thor- 
ough advertising and merchandising exper- 
ience wants to connect with a manufacturer fully 
appreciative of mail sales and the business-pro- 
ducing power of well written letters and mailing 
literature. Especially trained in dealer coopera- 
tive work, A young man—25, of personality, 
character, distinctive ability and decision. Mar- 
ried, Address, Box 404, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ALES AND ADVERTISING MANAGER 

now employed would consider change. Sev- 
eral years’ experience handling Salesmen, Cor- 
respondence, Form Letters, Advertising, etc., 
and in entire charge of Sales and Advertising 
Department for large ‘Textile Co. Results are 
what you want. I can get results. Would prefer 
reasonable moderate salary plus percentage on 
increased sales. Address, Box 414, Printers’ Ink 


we Me pm 
or Represent You 


You need a man like me to assist you in your 
work or to represent you. ‘l’en years’ advertising 
agency experience. Publishers, manufacturers, 
sale and advertising managers, now 1s your 
chance to secure a fine addition to your staff. 
Address, OPPORTUNITY, Box 407, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager and 
Convincing Copy Writer 


Eight years successful experience. Highest 
credentials from satisfied advertisers. Kxperi- 
ence in make up of text and advertising pages; 
in writing trade booklets and reading articles 
and in editorial work. Good correspondent. 
Creative, progressive. Box ZZ-773, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED: A large opportunity by a 
Manager of a $750,000 Business 
whose experience and ability enables him to 
handle your credits, collections, correspondence 
and accounting— or 

manage your selling and advertising cam- 
paigns,— or 

rebuild your 
efficiency and reduce costs. 
Printers’ Ink. 


factory organization, increase 
Box ZZ-174, care of 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





HE BONDHOLDERS of The Times. the 

Associated Press afternoon paper in Okla- 
homa City, have taken over that paper and 
offer it tor sale. Address, C. B. AMES, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





XCELLENT WEEKLY class paper can be 

bought on account of owner’s ill health. 
Good circulation Nearly $9,000 net profits. 
Price $40,000. Termsto right buyer. Acdress, 
Box ZZ.764, care of Printers’ Ink, New York. 








STANDARD BOOKLETS 


IGHLY SPECIALIZED ability to write and 

design, and facility to print small and large 
editions of booklets, standardized 314x6, in 8, 16 
and 32 pages, with covers, ‘len standard styles. 
Our original methods cut cost and save you 
money; our “copy”’ sells your goods. We will 
design and print 1,000 for $17.75; 5,000 for $42.75. 
Samples if requested on your letter head. THE 
DANDv CO., 28-82 So. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Roll of Honor 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Leager, ay. Average for 1913, 
29,002 First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Best and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alapama. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Average daily circulation 6 
months ending Sept. 30, 1914, 6170. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Aventne Kegister, daily. Aver. tor 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; sunday, 16,630, sc. 
Waterbury, Aepublican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,532. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,591. 
Peoria, Aventag Star. Circuiation tor 1913, 
Daily, 21,658; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7+ribune. Sworn average Uct., 
1914, 18,176. Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawr-Hye. Average 1913, dally, 
9,818; sunday, 10,518. ‘All paid in aavance.”’ 

Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,695. 
lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 

Waterloo, Kvenine Courser, <6th vear: Av. dv. 
1913, 9,231 Daily aver.,Apr. to Sept.1914, 14,262. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courser-Fournai 
daily, 30,669. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening dally, average 
for 1913 net paid 51,328 











Average 1913, 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 
65,664. 
MAINE 


Augusta, Kennepec Fournai, daily average 
1913, 10,657. i.argest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commerctai. Average for 1913, daily 
10,819. 

Portland, EAvening Exoress. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunday 7elegram, 13,002, 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, -Vews, aatly. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,733. For Oct., 1914, 
80,457 daily; 61,413 Sunday. 

\‘ne apsoiute correctness of the 
latest circuiation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the nrst person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 

Sworn net average circuiation March, 
1914: Daily, 199,186; Sunday, 287,410. 

Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,186,622 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 

The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 
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Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 0! week dayad. 


Boston, Avening Transcridt (OO). 


Lynn, Evening litem. Daily sworn av. 1911, 
16.987; 1912, 18,338; 1013, 16,878. ‘!wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers neld thorougaly. 


Salem. Avening News. 
for 1913, 19,498. 


Actual daiiy average 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
13, 21,904. he “‘Home”’ paper. Larg’st ev'gcirc. 


MINNESOTA 

Vhe absoiute accuracy ot Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 


AUT) Pupiishing Company. Circuiation 
Tero is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern iowa. Use it to reach 

this section most prontably. 
Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthiv. Actual average for first 9 months, 


1914, 113,166. 


Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapoiis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1013, daily 7rtoune, 106,753; Sun- 
Gay 7r1tbune, 169,163. 
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MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, Natsonai Farmer ana Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 125,602 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courter. Daily, Oct. tst, 1913, 
to Mar. 31, 1014, 11,063 


NEW YORE 
Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; daiiy,61,755; Xaousrer, evening,47,656. 


Buffalo, Evening News. 
1913, 93,379. 


Schenectady, Gazette, dailv. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 23,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago 


Daily average, for 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (ce) av. June,’14 
6,106. Semi.Weerly Sentinel, av. June,’14, 7,416 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Miain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1013: Daily, 113,497; Sun., 144,064. 
For Oct., 1914, 134,219 daily ; Sunday, 161,322, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, Zimes,daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mose 
1914, 22,801; 22,722 av., UOct.,1014. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 
Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 13,575. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1913, 16,186. in its 42nd year. 
independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County 1s second 
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in the State io agricultural wealth. 
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Wilkes-Barre, 7%mes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
av. for 1913, 19,187. ‘‘ Charter Member A. B.C.”’ 

York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1913. 
19,137. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, Darly News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers fieid. Circulation for 1913, 4,718. 


Pawtucket, Xveniug /1mes 
tion for 1913, 21,628—sworr.. 
Providence, Daily Yournal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1913, 19,036 (©@). Sun- 
day. 30,494(@@). Zhe Evening Bulletin, 

47,602 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 
Westerly, Vasily Sun. S E. Conn. and S. 
Rhode island Suntoecvery 7 persons. Aver. 

cir., 1913, 5,630. 


Average circula- 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 


age tor tweive months ending 

Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
GVAR Sunday, 18,625. Jan., 1914, 
TEEO average, daily and Sunday, 

23,014. 

VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe See (eve.) Average, Oct., 1914, 
6,531. 


WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1013, daily 
and Sunday, 21.581. 
Tacoma, Vews. Average for year 10913, 
20,510. 

WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Watly average, Oct., 


1914, daily 7,656. 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. 
gives biggest circulation. 


A.B C. audit 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, 7he Leader. Average, for Sept., 1014, 














19,489. Largest circuiation in Province. 
: e 
Want-Ad Mediums 
CONNECTICUT 


EW Haven egister. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Kate lc.a word. Av.’13, 19,236. 
MAINE 
y [gate Evening Exoress and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
Ic. a word; 7 times, 4c. 
MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore ews carries more advertising 
than any other Baltimore daily. It 1s the 
recognized Adver.ising Medium of Baltimore. 


MINNESOTA 


if lec Minneapolis Tribune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 


papers comoinea 


(AA Northwest, carrying more paid 
tees want ads than any other daily 
EE newspaper in the ‘I'win Cities. 


Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 

dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
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SEW YORE 
THe Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fed advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
Sworn Circulation statement, and rate card 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Te Chester, Pa., 7smes carries trom twoto 
five times more Classined Ads than any other 


Paper. (Greatest circulation, 





(iold Mark Papers 


ILLINOIS 
Barkers’ Helter (OO), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark”’ journal for bakers. “luest, best known 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (QO@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 











MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool ana Cotton Reporter 
Recognized organ of the cotton anda wooien 
industries of America (OO) 

Boston Aventng J ranscrst (OO), established 
1830. ‘he oniy goid mark daity in Boston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Pudlione (OO). Only 
Frencn daily among 76,000 French population 


MINNESOTA 
Yhe Minneapous Journat (OO). Only Gold 
Mark Paperin Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwesc. 


NEW YORE 

Brookiyn Hagie (O@) 1s VHE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 
authority of tne Dry Goous and Department 
Store trade 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (QO). Specimen 
copy mailed ongequest. 263 broadway, N.Y 

New York Heraid (QQ). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraia nrst. 

Scientific Amerscan (O©) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PITTSBURG 
2) DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers Largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Journal (OO), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘lhe R. I. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 
‘The Memphis Commerctal-A ppeal (Q@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘lennessee to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘(She Commercial 
Appeal passes both quaitty and omantity tests. 
Daily, over 56,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Goid Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 





vertising appropriations are being made. 














What Farm Wives Will Buy—Uncle Sam’s Investigation of 55,000 Homes 3 


The Gist of Answers to Letters Sent Out by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to Housekeepers. 


Important Price-Maintenance Suit Is Begun......... 0 ©. .ceeeeeseeeeeevees 13 
Raising the Scoring Ability of Your Salesmen...... ....... H. B. Harper 17 
Sales Manager, The Willys-Overland upany, Toledo, Ohio. 
Right Handling Sometimes Makes Stars Out of ir-Failures. 

Successful Displays in the Dealers’ Windows..... ....... M, P. Staulcup 20 
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Display “Copy.” 
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American Farming ........ 58 
American Posting Service.. 63 
Ayer, N. W., & Son...... 1 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


$120 double page, $60 a page, $30 half page, $15 quarter page 


Smaller space, 35c per agate line—Minimum, one inch 
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When A Vessel Goes 
To Sea 


her captain has before him a chart that shows the 
location of every reef and rock and shoal he may 
encounter, and the shortest routes to the ports he 
wants to make. Without that chart his voyage 
would be slow, much valuable time would be lost 
and the safety of his cargo imperiled. 


The manufacturer who seeks more business is just 
as eager to avoid the rocks and shoals as any mari- 
ner, and just as eager to find the shortest route to 
new trade fields. 


To aid those manufacturers who want Chicago’s 
tremendously rich trade—to help them get it with- 
out wasting time or wasting men or wasting money 
—The Chicago Tribune’s Advertising Promotion 
Department has prepared a business chart of 
Chicago that will show any manufacturer, in any 
line of trade, just what he needs to do and what he 
* doesn’t need to do, to get Chicago’s business. 

This chart is available to any manufacturer who 


contemplates entering the Chicago field. In writing, 
please state the name and character of your product. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 1216 Croisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 

















